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Second of a Series of Background Suggestions for the use of BILLOWPAK, the new dis- 


Artistic, colorful and economical—meets every need of even the most 


play material. 


See article, page 26, for detailed description of this display. 


modest display budget. 


For Sale by Display Dealers. If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Address Nearest Sales Office 


KIMBERLY-CLARK‘ CORP., NEENAH, WIS. 22%. tisu50" Aceon ety 
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Ie your window [5 pground 


as attractive as your merchandise ? 


Many a window display could be given a full 
100 per cent more pulling power by an attractive 
background executed on C-X Wallboard. 


Here is a material that lends itself to almost any 
and every kind of a background idea—cut-outs, 
paneling, post trims, and valances. 


As wallboard, C-X presents certain definite superi- 
orities of rigidity, nail-holding power, clean 
cutting, and easy decoration with either oil or 
water paints. 





In addition to these superior products, The 
Celotex Company now supplies a new and con- 
structive service, free of charge, to display 
managers, window and store designers. 


This service includes designs for special events 
and for the seasons, suggests decorative color 
schemes, originates ideas, and is helpful all 
through the year. 


Insure the beauty and pulling power of every fine 
window display by using the C-X Wallboards in 
a decorative way; and send the coupon today, so 





hat this valuabl lotex i 
These two photographs of a C-X Wallboard display ai able Celotex Service can come to 


at the Paramount Theatre, Syracuse, N. Y., show you every month. 
some of the decorative and background possibilities 
of C-X Wallboard. 
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THE CELOTEX COMPANY D.W.—4-32 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me literature on the C-X Wallboards 
and add my name to your monthly list. 


Name 








Position 





Firm 





INSULATING CANE BOARD 


C-X Orange Label Wallboard - C-X Blue Label Wallboard \ Street 
C-X GreenLabel Wallboard - Products of The Celotex Company “ = Gee City and State 
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Eas Yates TREND IN DRUG DISPLAY 
age 

‘American “drug” displays have always seemed a display 
paradox, and neither installation or department store dis- 
playmen have been able to convince this field of the power 
and value of merchandise “concentration.” Then, out of 
the “South” comes “Joseph B. Clower’’ with actual proof of 
this power.. Mr. Clower is a druggist; he has a store in 
Woodstock, Va., and he has focussed the “eyes of display” 
on his accomplishments. His display work is different; his 
displays sell merchandise. 


ALFRED KUHNT 
—ew eee GERMAN DISPLAYS 

age 14 

It is interesting to read of the development of ‘“Continen- 
tal” display merchandising. Unlike most American dis- 
playmen think, this development met with considerable 
resistance when first introduced. Quoting from Herr 
Kuhnt’s article: “In Germany today the foremost decorators 
are working along “Continental” display lines, although 
the German public have not yet learned to understand or 
appreciate the new style.” 


DONALD T. WILTSE 
“CONTINENTAL” ADVERTISING ART 
Page 16 

“Continental” art is not a school of treatment so much 
as it is the natural result of a condition, and American 
use of it depends upon our acceptance of this condition.” 
And, continuing to quote Mr. Wiltse: “A good campaign 
utilizing ‘Continental’ art might freshen our jaded mental 
{ appetite; carried to extremes, however, ‘Continental’ art 








may give stockholders a severe case of dividendless colic.” 


“DISPLAY WORLD” EXPLAINS 


Bs THE DEVELOPMENT OF “CONTINENTAL” DISPLAYS 
» IN AMERICA 
i Page 18 


“Modern ‘Continental’ display is abstract in all of its 
a forms. It’s methods of design conception cannot be covered 
4 by laws, yet its technicalities of construction definitely 
follow good design principles, principles having their 
foundation in order of line, form, angular arrangement, 
color and conception of the problem. It is a new departure 
and appreciation must be obtained through an analytical 
analysis of good design practices.” 


DISPLAY’S GREAT 
MONTHLY DIGEST 


FOR MERCHANTS 
DISPLAYMEN AND 
ADVERTISERS 
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OUR NEXT ISSUE 


PRE-CONVENTION AND INSTALLATION NUMBER 
SOL FISHER SPEAKING: 

“How long will national advertisers continue to use 
crepe paper displays? How long will the retailer continue 
to accept crepe paper displays? People tire of things easily 
and want changes and improvements.” 


EDW. J. STEFAN SPEAKING: 

“Window advertising is past the experimental stage. It 
is a tried and proven method of getting results. . . . But 
to obtain the best results, it requires intelligent planning, 
expert supervision and knowledge of local conditiens which 
can only be learned through daily contact with the trade.” 
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DISPLAY 


YO J The WINDOW 
What do 


know about “continental” win- 
dow display methods? What 
are you doing to develop a 
keen appreciation of this new 
window display technique ? 


vo: SAT OULD 


be to develop an appreciation of 
the four set-up fundamentals; the 
importance of balance in fixtures 
and merchandise; the necessity of 
good angular arrangement of deco- 
rative and merchandise effects; the 
value of height, color and contrast. 
These fundamentals are explained in 
The Window Display Manual. 





$5 Per Copy 
Postpaid You should 








The Display World Publishing Co., LDISPLAY } 


Cincinnati, Ohio. LMANUAT | 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money 
order for $5.00 for one copy of The 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL, by Jack 
T. Chord. Please ship at once to. 


NE 5a ses aeis Beomtedtuwteas wee ena 


GEES ces kbsce newbs ae came - 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER— 
By adding $2.00 to the price of the 
book. a total of $7.00. we will include 
subscription to DISPLAY WORLD, 
either new, renewal or extention, a 
cash saving of $1.00. 








MANUAL 








oder “tears ana ehee a copy of this informative book on 
+ aeanhnt Seman Gahanna, 20th century window display methods. 
Complete in Text—90,000 Words—More 

Then 450 Illustrations—Attractive, De 

Luxe Cloth Binding—Will Prove Its 

Value on Sight. 

Se BBR RRR RR Ree Scharninghausen 
BOOK ORDER BLANK Says 


“T find the Window 
Display Manual extreme- 
ly interesting and in- 
structive. It has been 
a great help to me in lec- 
turing salespeople on dis- 
play-groups of salespeople 
from the various depart- 
ments are lectured in our 
endeavor to make them 
more ‘display’ and ‘sales 
minded.’ I have various 
books on display that 
help me prepare my ma- 
terial. The Window Dis- 
play Manual is a valu- 
able addition to my li- 
brary. 

Wm. Scharninghausen, 

Display Manager, 
The Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Sears “Billboard” 
Displays Are 
“Continental” 


By L. S. JANES 

NATIONAL DISPLAY DIVISION 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wuen it was decided that Sears, Roebuck and Company 
would locate in the store at Van Buren and State Streets in 
Chicago, the display department was faced with an unusual 
problem. It was necessary to remodel the store extensively 
before taking possession; yet it was highly desirable that 
immediate publicity be prepared to tie in with the announce- 
ments released in the metropolitan newspapers. It was im- 
practical to install merchandise displays while the store was 
undergoing alterations, as there was certain to be a heavy 
markdown, due to the dust and dirt raised by the carpenters 
and decorators. So, it was decided to “billboard” the win- 
dows to serve a double purpose of giving the desired publicity 
and at the same time masking the construction work going 
on within the store. 

To secure this billboard effect, panels were constructed— 
one for each window, consisting of 1x2 frames, covered with 
wallboard, having crash tightly stretched over all. These 
panels, fifteen in all, varied in sizes from 10 to 17 feet long, 
inside the henna moulding, and all were 7% feet wide. All 
appliques and letters were made of wool felt. The decorative 
effects and letters were modern in design, prepared in our 
own studios, where they were cut, glued together in strips, 
and taken to the store to be pinned to the crash panels, 
which were set in the windows about 24 inches back from the 
glass. A painted valance was used in every window. The 
-plan called for alternating color combinations; first, a win- 
dow in dark browns, through henna to warm yellow; then 
one of dark blues, through the greens to lemon yellow. 
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Every panel was braced in back and had two wings, which 
slanted to the edge of the windows on about a 25-degree 
angle, which allowed for ample lighting. 

The letters used, ranged in sizes from 2% to 6 inches. 
Copy was of varying type, ranging from the conventional 
aanouncement of the opening date to the teaser type, prom- 
ising: “A store that banished every useless shopping ex- 
travagance.” It was considered necessary to use large letters 
to get over the main headline, in view of the estimate that 
75 per cent of the passing traffic would be on wheels, moving 
at an average rate of speed of 25 miles an hour. 

All panels, letters and appliques will be carefully retained 
in the store’s regular display properties. They can be used 
over and over again in connection with our multiple panel 
standard backgrounds, or in creating this same billboard 
effect for special events, clearances, etc. Under Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company’s present display set-up, any of our large 
stores could reproduce approximately this same billboard 
effect, at little or no extra cost. 

The front at night was very beautiful and certainly com- 
manded attention. The color combinations of the various 
posterized displays, as well as the modern and “continental” 
application of the effects produced an atmosphere of smart- 
ness never before created on State Street. While the two 
displays pictured on this page are representative of the 
various displays, all were not institutional in nature. Vari- 
ous lines of goods were featured; one in particular, which 
was effective, was the furniture window. The background 
illustrated a chair, a lamp, an end table with a tall win- 
dow effect for a background. The message for this dis- 
play was: “Everything for the home—from roof to 
basement—At Sears’ Low Prices.” 


—The letters used in these effective “Sears 
Roebuck” displays ranged in sizes from 
2%4 to 6 inches. All appliques and letters 
were made of wool felt. The color com- 
binations were very beautiful and called 
for alternating combinations; first, a win- 
dow in warm browns, through henna to 
warm yellow; then, one of dark blues, 
through the greens to lemon yellow— 


—A painted valance was used in every 
window throughout this attractive and 
modern “Sears, Roebuck” front. The back- 
grounds consisted of panels covered with 
wallboard, having crash tightly stretched 
over all. The panels varied in sizes from 
10 to 17 feet long, inside the moulding, 
and all were 7% feet high— 
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The “Continental’’ 
Trend in American 
Drug Displays 


By JOSEPH B. CLOWER 
WOODSTOCK, VA. 


You are probably familiar with the saying of an American 
philosopher that, if a man built a better mouse trap than 
those in use, though he lived in a forest a path would be 
beaten to his door. While I am not vain enough to 
arrogate unto myself a superior knowledge of the art of 
window display, yet I am happy to say that because of the 
original methods that I have adopted in my window displays, 
I have attracted the attention of the nation’s druggists to 
a drug store in the heart of the famous Shenandoah Valley, 
and to a historic town of less than two thousands souls. 
As to the art involved in window display I know little, 
but I do, perhaps, possess a little mechanical ingenuity that 
has enabled me to arrange merchandise in a way that it 
arrests attention and creates desire for purchase on the part 
of the public. Out of an experience of thirty years I candidly 
believe that there is no form of advertising equal in value to 
that of an attractive and well-dressed window. It is the 
medium where folks see each day the merchandise they buiy. 
Seventy-five per cent more people get the message and like- 
wise the desire to purchase from an attractive window than 
from any other advertising scheme. To my mind the value 
of window advertising is due to the fact that you have the 
article present simultaneously when the desire to purchase 
is created. I believe the power of the window display has 
lured more people into my store than any other form of 
advertising. I do not believe in haphazard, thrown together 
windows; the display must be carefully thought out and 
planned so that it brings the desire of possession a little 
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nearer the actual sale. It may be said that the window is the 
outward appearance that any business presents to the world. 

Now while it may not always be the case, generally speak- 
ing, it is true that, with a proper location, the store which 
seeks to convey some idea of its enterprise through its win- 
dows will achieve a larger measure of success than a store 
that is careless about such matters. I feel that the advan- 
tage of bringing before the public the finer qualities of the 
article to be sold is so great that its value cannot be esti- 
mated. Let me relate a little incident: An artist painted 
a picture and chose for his subject, “The Last Supper.” He 
painted a picture of Christ with a beautiful cup before Him. 
One of his friends seeing the picture when finished, imme- 
diately said, “What a beautiful cup.” The artist took his 
brush and blotted out the cup and then painted everything 
else out of the picture except the face itself. The result 
was that the idea he was trying to put over was not nullified 
by the attraction of secondary objects. 

The secret of successful window dressing is simplicity. 
The story must register at a glance, not after careful study. 
I saw in a jeweler’s window once nothing but black, and I 
wondered what was the matter. On closer investigation I 
saw a single diamond there in the center of that black set- 
ting. A light from some hidden source streamed upon it, 
and the glitter and brilliance of that stone was certainly 
impressive, and exemplified the pulling power of simplicity 
in window display. 

While extraordinary objects may be of interest to the 
community, unless they have value in directing the attention 
of the public to something they need, they had better be 
sparingly used in window display. No matter how big the 
egg is, or how grotesque be the potato, or how twisted the 
ear of corn unless they can be used to sell merchandise they 
do not do much good in your window, unless they can be 
used as a medium to draw attention to some other matter, 
important to the business of the store. Getting attention in 
itself is always an easy matter. All one needs to do along 
that line is to start changing an automobile tire, stop and 
look up in the air, stroll down the street with a bit of shirt 
tail exposed, or do any of a thousand things and you will 
get attention, but what of it? If attention does not, at once 
and as a matter of course, lead into an interest in your prod- 


—The applica- 
tion of the 
“Continental” 
idea is very ev- 
ident in this 
tremendously 
interesting drug 
display. More 
than 80 differ- 
ent items have 
been shown, yet 
the trim is in 
perfect har- 
mony with 
proper empha- 
sis placed on 
each item. Mr. 
Clower has 
proven time and 
time again that 
it isn’t neces- 
sary to “junk” 
displays or to 
“bulk” mer- 
chandise in or- 
der to produce 
a productive 
“sale” window— 
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SAFE TO USE. 
SUPERIOR 
IN RESULTS~ 
TANGEE 


THE RIGHT 
ROUGE FOR ALL 
COMPLE XIONS- 
TANGEE 


—The two displays pictured on this page 
represent Mr. Clower’s idea of forceful 
display merchandising. Most every dis- 
play produced by him is patterned along 
similar lines, and that they have sold mer- 
chandise cannot be questioned. These dis- 
plays feature but one item or line of goods; 
all effects contribute to the “concentration” 
of the item being shown or featured— 


—Not everyone will have time to read 
Mr. Clower’s article; many will doubt the 
truth of the statements concerning the 
“concentration of goods” in a display. Let 
us quote: “There is no haphazard effort 
to fill the window with jumbled up goods, 
for it is my experience that the result of 
such efforts will jumble the ideas of the 
public as to what the window is featuring”— 


uct to acquire it, one’s cleverness might just as well have 
“blushed unseen on the desert air.” 

A slogan gets attention and can be valuable as a sales 
getter, but it must carry with it a sales appeal. For in- 
stance, the “Cigar with the long ash” might appeal to the 
ash man or someone with an academic interest in ashes, but 
it would scarcely create a run on that particular brand of 
cigars. “A skin you love to touch” sounds alluring, but try 
playing around the girl friend just after she has had her 
make-up carefully spread on and watch her smack you down. 
Both are attention getting slogans, but it is a question 
whether they are sales producers. 

Be sure that once attention has been gained it ties up 
with the product advertised, and that the reading of your 
signs lead naturally into the object of your message. Atten- 
tion will delay the roving of the eye, but unless interest in 
your product promptly follows, your sales opportunity is lost. 

The windows of my origination are a radical departure 
from the commonly used displays of crepe paper backgrounds 
which originated in the days of the crinoline. To get away 
from the sameness of such displays I have worked out a 
dressing scheme which centers the eyes of the public on the 
goods advertised, instead of confusing them with a color 
scheme of gaudy streamers, fancy rosettes and impossible 
sunbursts. I use a flat ground for all of my displays, with 
original shapes. and usually in black and white, except for 
the colors of the goods exhibited, or those in magazine pages 
or cut-outs sent me by the manufacturer. The window 
scheme is worked out to a scale andveach detail is studied 
for the best effect. There is no haphazard effort to fill the 
window with jumbled up goods, for it is my experience that 
the result of such efforts will jumble the ideas of the public 
as to what the window is featuring. The entire display is 
always centered on one thought and is intended to focus 
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attention on such merchandise as is sought to be featured; 
frequently but one article is the pivot of publicity aimed at. 
It is probably a rare case when a man starts out without 
any of the technical knowledge of the rudiments of art and 
evolves a style that attracts as much attention as mine seems 
to have done. My mode of decoration closely approaches 
the essentials of modernism. I would rather be a modern- 
ist than a fundamentalist in window display. I have never 
had a minute’s instruction in the art of window display, but I 
have been reasonably successful in arranging windows that 
have made impressions and developed sales by utilizing the 
manufacturer’s display material and combining it with a 
decoration that is based upon the proper use of symmetry 
and color. 

I guide myseli in all my trims along certain definite 
principles. I make it a rule to tell the story simply and yet 
put it in such a way that it will attract attention, which it 
must do if it is to have satisfactory sales results. I do not 
go in for intricate designs, or for stuffing the windows. I 
feel that too intricate displays, too elaborate backgrounds, 
tend to detract from the window rather than make it better. 
I think that too intricate designs take the eye off the real 
issue and so make the displays lose their sales punch. I use 
peculiar shapes, as you will note from the photographs, 
usually geometrical, such as circles, triangles, arrows and 
blocks of odd shapes which is done to emphasize something 
I want to bring out. Sometimes a single peculiar shape in 
the window will be sufficient to put over a point that might 
otherwise be lost. 

I use strong simple colors when colors are used. I find 
that mild colors may not have the punch and too many colors 
may make the window confusing. For instance, in my prize- 
winning castor oil window I used only black and white and 
it not only brought me first prize but sold a world of castor 
oil. It was amazing to me to find that so common a com- 
modity as castor oil could have its sales boosted by so simple 
a thing as a window display. After all, the way in which a 
window boosts sales is the only way to judge its effective- 
ness. 

I find that a little motion now and then—some sort of 
action—in a window gets more than the usual amount oi 
attention from the passer-by. I am convinced that people 
like activity in a window and they also like displays that 
tell a story rather than displays that show a lot of packages 
or bottles or a conglomeration of goods. The public always 
likes stories whether they get them at the movies or through 
magazines or in window displays. That is a very important 
point to remember when framing displays; tell a story, tell 
it simply, and always concentrate on the thought of making 
it sell more goods.—(Reprinted, in part, from “The Carolina 
Journal of Pharmacy,” September, 1931.) 
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—-Dull, rust colored, corrugat- 

ed wooden panelling, cut in the 

center with frosted glass pan- 

els, forms the window back- 

ground for this otherwise 
black front— 
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STORE 
FRONT 
DESIGNS ; 
By 
STEEL : 
SAVAGE : 
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DORE 
—A shaft of yellow glass cuts 
into the bulkhead of this black, 
unpolished stone front and 
forms the entrance. The win- 
dow background is in delf 
blue; fixtures are of chrome 

and glass— 


GUY 


—Imagine a white marble 

front with steel bands, black 

window floor and gold back- 

ground; the drapes are of 

white marquisitte trimmed 

with narrow bands of gold 
braid— 
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“Continental” 
Store Front? 


By G. A. SMITH 
DISPLAY SPECIALIST 
NEW YORK CITY 


In A RECENT aarticle entitled “1932 Will Be a Year of 
Rebuilding,” William Nelson Taft, editor, Retail Ledger, 
and an acknowledged authority on retail merchandising, 
gives his opinion that the retail world is now face to face 
with the necessity of replacing old, obsolete and shabby 
equipment. He says: “A trip through the shopping center 
of practically any city at the present time will bring to light 
scores of stores in which both fronts and interiors are anti- 
quaied and unsightly, presenting a striking contract to the 
new, modern and highly attractive merchandise which these 
stores are trying to sell. It is as if they are saying to their 
patrons, ‘Of course, we can’t afford to buy new clothes, but 
that’s no reason why you can't.” 

Ii the costs of remodeling and modernizing have been 
high in the past, they are at an extremely low point today; 
and even without any major changes, installation of new 
equipment will work wonders with the appearance of a 
store. When complete alterations can be carried through, the 
finished effect can be just as modern or continental as the 
architect is capable of drawing his designs. Harmony, how- 
ever of completed effects is of paramount importance—one 
doesn’t enter a store whose exterior is modern almost to the 
point of perfection, and find on the first step across the 
entrance portals the same old oak show cases and the same 
old linoleum floor. 

Among the building tasks at the present time the forma- 
tion of the shop exterior will be the only consideration we 
will make. Surely where modern art puts in an appearance 
the architectural demands will be stringent enough without 
going into the more complex principles of interior arrange- 
ment, light, ventilation, etc. Our consideration, then, of 
just the exterior of the shop front will be confined to the 
artistic formation. 

In the first place this demand is to be made on the exte- 
rior walls of the business, the street front. It is this street 
front that recommends the services of the establishment to 
the passers-by—your present and future customers—exhibits 
the merchandise attractively and causes the name of the 
firm and the classes of the goods to form impressions in the 
minds of those that pass. The bearers of these valuable 
messages besides the merchandise are the methods of intro- 
ducing the firm name, which, also in the formation of the 
shop, rounds off the whole picture. Only when the exterior 
of the shop, which included the windows and entire wall 
area, are amalgamated to a harmonious whole, will the com- 
pleted effect be attained. A brief description of the different 
shop fronts follows: 


DORE 

Imagine for the entrance a panel of glass which cuts 
through the black, unpolished stone of this angular front 
like a ray of vivid yellow light, over which, and conforming 
to the angular, protruding box marquee, the store address, 
the name of the firm and a decorative panel, all cut in the 
form of grills, appear. A decorative grill also appears in the 
door. The background of the windows are a severely plain, 
delf blue panel; in front of which, and on a dead black floor, 
fixtures of chrome and glass, in stepped platform effects, 
merchandise the goods. 
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—The colors employed in this 
amazing front are silver base, 
white top, with the window floor 
and background in vermillion— 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX—GUY 


A while marble surface with bands of steel forms the 
bulkhead of this smart shop. The glass of the windows pro- 
trude from the building line and produce an effect startlingly 
different yet amazingly simple. The backgrounds of the 
windows are in solid gold with a relief in the form of an 
almost irridescence valance of white marquisitte combined 
with narrow gold braid. The ends of the windows at the 
entrance are paneled, with the entrance in black. The name 
of the firm, “GUY,” is in raised, cut-out letters which appear 
on a protruding box panel of clear glass. 


SIMONE 


In contrast to a dull, rust colored, corrugated, wooden 
background panelling and rust colored floor, the bulkhead 
of this smart shop is of polished black glass. Bands of 
chrome relieve the severe line of the window base, follow the 
entrance and cross the door. Frosted glass panels, illu- 
minated from behind, appear in the center of each window. 
Frosted glass is also introduced for the ceiling. Three nar- 
row, oblong panels are cut into the bulkhead to accommodate 
cut-out letters which form the firm name and address; these 
panels are illssminated from behind. The store entrance is 
topped with an arch of illuminated glass tube, lights in 
which are so controlled to produce various color effects. 


REED & CIE 


Smart, to the point of almost perfection, is this shop for 
Objects d’Art. The protruding glass lines and shallow win- 
dow arrangements suggest the adroitness at which unitiza- 
tion of art objects can be accomplished. The entire base of 
the bulkhead is chrome, with the space over the windows of 
flat white composition. The materials of which the window 
floor and background are composed reflect vermillion. 
Chrome, cut-out letters are embedded in the building front, 
while a flat, box marquee protrudes over the shop entrance. 
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Explaining the Idea and Development 
of “Continental” Display 


Merchandising 


Ix ENDEAVORING to explain the “continental” trend in 
display merchandising, the writer feels it necessary and im- 
portant that the reader understand the reasons for this 
development, and fix its beginning very firmly in his mind. 
My main reason for insisting on a definite knowledge oi 
the beginning is to prove for once and for all that this new 
development abroad in window merchandising is not just a 
fad, as so many American merchants and displaymen are 
prone to believe. Most of us thought the same of “Art 
Modern” when it was first introduced in American displays; 
in fact, I have heard many criterions condemn every phase 
of modern art in displays as cheap, tawdry, gaudy, bastard 
and other such condemnations of its methods. All of which 
we now admit was not aesthetic appreciation of the method; 
it was personal, with no credit of the development of a new 
medium, or no recognition of the possibilities of refinement 
capable of the new technique. 

We have since discovered that good, sensible, display art 
of the modern theme is here to stay; and instead of our 
becoming tired of its execution of effects, we find relief from 
the commonplace in its freshness, its power to furnish a new 
conception and viewpoint. So, today, art modern has be- 
come just as much a part in the scheme of the decorative 
world as older and more staid modes of decoration. We 
have accepted this new development, but only after years 
of constant and consistent use. And, what has been done 
before will be done again; and the methods now being coa- 
demned in no uncertain language as unappropriate for Amer- 
ican displays will soon prove their worthiness and will 
rapidly find favor in the eyes of American merchants. 

The reconstruction period in Germany and France imme- 
diately following the World War found more and more 
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—“Continental” display art is a new form of merchan- 

dise presentation at the “point-of-sale;” a form that 

must be studied very diligently if the displayman is to 
become its master— 


thought being centered on merchandise display methods— 
although a new trend was evident in continental displays 
even before the war—and the development of the first at- 
tempts of modernism in displays abroad has resulted through 
constant development to the perfection we recognize today 
as “Continental” in European display and merchandising 
methods. What happened? Why did Europe advance so 
rapidly? Why is America still struggling with the develop- 
ment of modernism in displays that Europe discarded ten 
years ago? Europe was in a reconstruction period. Europe 
couldn’t stand still. Europe had obtained a new viewpoint 
and merchants and displaymen recognized the need for spec- 
tacular effects. The horrors of war were all to evident in 
Germany and France, therefore the exotic appeal of freak- 
ishness in displays was a welcome relief to the commonplace 
and ordinary. I am not saying that the customers viewing 
these first displays knew what they were all about; they 
probably didn’t, but the technique was different, the effects 
were startling and the attempt to obtain attention was 
achieved. 

But continental displaymen, unlike most American dis- 
playmen, were not satisfied with merely achieving a new 
effect; they wanted perfection. They were not satisfied 
with merely producing the new, they wanted to continue 
producing the new, and they have succeeded. True, while 
American displaymen that have really made a study of mod- 
ern art have been able to refine its methods and develop 
styles not attempted on the continent, continental displaymen 
have forsaken the original art form of modern art in the 
development of the “new style.” Continental displaymen 
have again given American displaymen “the jump,” and are 
far advanced on this new road of display endeavor. Dis- 
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| — Chefdekorateur, 
1 Edmund Rademacher, 
— A. Schneider, Frank- 
e furt, Germany, in 

| merchandising this 
| very attractive and 
different shirt dis- 

play created an in- 
teresting effect by 
producing in script 
form the merchan- 





\ { dise event on the 


white background— 
the script was pro- 
duced with black 
cord. The bottles are 
illuminated, reflecting 
a red light, with 
ground glass_ bot- 
toms through which 
beams of white light 
are directed on the 
display immediately 
below. Black plaques 
feature the merchan- 
dise display— 
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—We must take a little trip to Aachem, Ger- 
many, if we are to obtain the first develop- 
ment witnessed in “Continental” displays. 
This “white goods” display by Lorenz Russel, 
chefdekorateur, Leonhard Tietz, presents the 
geometrical perfection of “Continental” dis- 
play work, and the line and order of “bulked” 
displays— 


play leaders in America will “catch up,” will even surpass 
the efforts exhibited on the continent, but what is going to 
happen to the American displaymen that do not even under- 
stand “modern art,” much less “Continental art?” 

The one outstanding reason why continental displaymen 
have been able to advance so rapidly along these new lines 
is because of a keen appreciation for the “art of the display.” 
Display merchandising abroad is not done in the haphazard 
manner in which it is done in America. Continental display- 
men have a reason for each display; a definite thought is 
developed, and the display is built around that thought. Most 
displaymen in looking at these pictures will wonder what 
they are all about, and such conditions will only be natural— 
how .can you expect to understand a new development when 
an organized attempt to study display methods has never 
been made? In making this statement I am not speaking of 


—In merchandising 
this attractive ready- 
to - wear display, 
chefdekorateur Fred 
Than, B. 4d. S. D.; E: 
F. Whitting, Braun- 
schweig, Germany, 
introduces an amaz- 
ingly simple back- 
ground that would 
require but little ef- 
fort to reproduce; the 
interesting consider- 
ation is the interest 
the display creates. 
The use of the butter- 
fly is certainly far 
from new, but the 
method employed in 
introducing this ef- 
fect into the display 
makes this trim 
differon*— 
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the few American displaymen that have made an organized 
attempt to “know” display; I am speaking and thinking oi 
the great majority of American displaymen that still trim 
windows with no more plan of action than that there is a 
window to be trimmed and they’re it. 

That is what is wrong with American displays; that is 
why American displays have not shown the marked advance 
shown abroad. America still has too many stores whose win- 
dows look the same today as they looked yesterday and as 
they will look tomorrow. I have seen displaymen after dis- 
playmen and merchant after merchant take out a display and 
replace it with a new trim, and customers passing the front 
while the display was being removed have said to the dis- 
playman or merchant later in the day, “I thought I saw you 
changing a window this morning!’ America lacks vision in 
its display methods. We need a new display technique, and 
the surest way to acquire that new technique is by observa- 
tion and study of continental display methods. 

Continental display methods are demanding attention 
because they present a technique so different in treatment 
of merchandise and effects that each display becomes an 
entirely new-conception. Continental display methods follow 
d<finite angular forms of merchandise presentation, with the 
entire display ensembled along positive presentation lines. 
Continental displays introduce gigantic forms for the presen- 
tation of the effects; forms that might be reproductions of 
the goods itself, might be cut-out messages introducing or 
calling the attention of the passers-by to certain effects or 
points, or reproductions of poster background effects to form 
and pictorally portray the use to which the merchandise in 
question might be put, or the convenience the possession of 
the merchandise will assure. Continental displays, once un- 
derstood, are amazingly simple in design and execution; in 
fact, it is this simplicity of effects that makes them appear 
so difficult. 

Continental display art is a new form of merchandise 
presentation; a form that is tremendously elastic in its treat- 
ment of both merchandise and effects; a form that must be 
studied very diligently if the displayman is to become its 
master. The fundamentals employed in continental displays 
are too broad in scope to permit more than just a briet 
resume of their methods in this articles DISPLAY WORLD. 
however, is happy to inform its readers that future issues will 
endeavor to present the various aspects of this new display 
art in the form of il!ustrated examples of what certain insti- 
tutions and display leaders, well versed in this new art, are 
doing. Watch for these articles. One will appear next 
month. 











Japanese Progressive 
Merchandising on 
Parade 


By HENRY K. MIYAKE 


Special Correspondent 
DISPLAY WORLD 


JAPAN! To the world-roving mariners of three score years 
ago the Orient was comprehended within the range of 
a few names, and to the home folk who knew it only as 
those mariners pictured it, there were two or three appella- 
tions symbolizing all of fact or imaginary that might lie on 
the world’s farther side. That mighty spectacle called 
“East;” that stupendous extravaganza of light and color and 
human activity played on the stage of the “rising sun,” was 
shrouded in a vestiture of mystery which the exotic rhythm 
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of those names but wove more closely. To this magic region, 
this garden land of the floral kingdom, this island of a thou- 
sand delighis, lauded by every visitor, one comes today by 
many routes, and none of them entail the weariness and pri- 
vation endured by those early voyagers. 

After four years, I again traveled across scenic Japan; 
over the short, clear routes of the Imperial railways, past 
farms and mountains. I was never so amazed as on my last 
visit to the island empire to find their rivers and lakes so 
beautiful, and the majestic grandeur of famous Mt. Fuji 
peeping above the clouds of Japan. More amazed was I to 
see the cities and towns changed to a new Japan. She has 
so brilliantly rejuvenated in the short scope of time; I 
couldn’t help but marvel at her admirable transformation—- 
which is worthy of comparison with anything in the “West.” 

Thrilling as the transformation itself is Jajan’s prosperity 
and progress of its department and smaller stores. The 
famous Mitsukoshi, Matsuya, Shirokiya, which needs no in- 
troduction to those who are familiar with Japan; and now, 
a mammoth store whose basement entrance is linked with 
the Tokyo subway is the Matsuzakaya on Uyeno. Here is a 
store that prides itself on the ease whereby the customer can 
shop, the ease of excess to departments and floors, the mod- 
ern methods of merchandising the departments and displays. 
I had but to wonder through a few isles of attractively dis- 
played goods to be firmly convinced that the majority of 
passers-by made a purchase or two before they were well on 
their way out of the store. The Matsuzakaya occupies an 
equally important location on Ginza, the broadway of Tokyo, 
and is in the busiest center of Nagoya City. 

On visiting the various stores I have learned that the 
difference between dutiful performance of service and a 
genuine desire to please has made these stores outstanding 
for their courteous employees—which, to my opinion, is 
highly responsible for their success in which they stand 
today. I was told by world travelers who visited these mod- 
ern establishments that “Service in any Japanese house is 
carried out in a distinctly gracious way, as though the em- 
ployees are themselves pleased to perform it.” Such spirit 
of helpfulness is common with the stores of Japan, and can 
always be counted upon in these shops. 

To the jaded travelers the greatest attractions of the 
island empire is not its natural beauty, though that is by no 
means to be minimized, but their unusual advancement in 
trade and commerce. A modern civilization with all its new 
fangled paraphenalia from railways to motor cars, from 
radio to airplanes, and so one, transplants the old Japan. 
Every traveler looks forward to his first visit to Japan, and 
every person who would like to be a traveler dreams of 
Japan, as he dreams of Shanghai, India, Paris or Lucerne. 

The only place in which one can find old Japan is in the 
city of Kyoto, yet it is only a shadow of yesterday. Here 
one will find compactness of Japanese shops lined up on 
Shijo Street like a huge bazaar, with their courteous atten- 
dants ever ready to serve you. One must see everything 
here whether coming to buy or to view obis, damascenes, 
pearls, cloisonne, temple gongs, porcelains. The progress 
the merchant makes at his toil is impressive, symbolical of 
the nation. As one steps out of the Kyoto Railway Station 
there is the Buddhist temple directly across the way. It is 
so strikingly solemn that one cannot help but focus his 
attention on it. As we trek along the interesting traffic lanes 
that lead towards the shopping district we find the absence 
of European atmosphere. There are more curio shops in this 
ancient capital than in any other Japanese city. More inlaid 


—A display of musical instru- 
ments in a modern, “Continen- 
tal” manner. The presence of 
Hawaiian’ ukes and the banjo 
proves the modern Japanese are 
fond of syncopated music— 


—There isn’t a displayman in Germany 

that can improve on the lighting or sil- 

houetted background effect of this lovely 

Japanese kimono window. The display is 
in excellent perspective— 
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damascenes and gold lacquers; the prideful, bearded artist 
with his color prints; the white-haired bamboo shopkeeper 
who razes and rebuilds a little houseboat for the visitors; the 
nominal tram fare; picturesque hills standing like sentinels 
behind the city; the Bussan Kwan Department store, and 
the doll you thought cost three yen cost three hundred yen. 

Most of the department stores in Japan have transformed 
from dry goods shops—presumably the change is attributed 
to the fact that dry goods stores operated on a large scale 
can be transformed very easily into department stores, for 
the dual reason that the merchandise dealt by drapers are 
mostly daily necessities, and they are usually heavy capital- 
ists. In tracing the origin of department stores in Japan, I 
was told that the Mitsukoshi Drapery Shop first took the 
form of a d-partment store in 1907. 

In 1908 Mitsukoshi opened branches in Osaka and Korea, 
with a capital of little over a million. Their main store, built 
of lumber, was completed in the same year, adding station- 
eries, jewelries, and sundries, in preparation to become a 
department store. In March of the following year Japanese 
festive dolls were on a one price sale, which marked the 
revival of doll festival. (Doll festival is today an important 
function in March each year, dedicated to every girl born 
in the Japanese family. The festival dates back to the fif- 
teenth century.) A year later Mitsukoshi’s capital was 
doubled; at the same time building expansions were under- 
taken. In 1921 the wooden building in Nihonbashi was re- 
placed with a seven storied structure, which deserved its 
popularity as “the greatest department store in the East.” 
Their capital at that time was rapidly increasing with their 
brisk trade in comodities of all description. Attractive fea- 
tures such as Mitsukoshi’s “bargain market,” “exhibitions,” 
and “stage performances” were a pronounced popularity. 
Mitsukoshi and Matsuzakaya both have a beautifu!’ audito- 
rium on their top floor, which have a seating capacity of five 
or six thousand each. These auditoriums are pleasingly 
decorated with semi-French interiors, with stages similar 
of the little theatres. Daily programs of educational na- 


—Winter comes to Japan in this 
exquisite kimono display. It is 
interesting to note the conven- 
tional kimonos featured for the 
Japanese ladies, with the modern 
garments for the children— 


—A display featuring American costumes. 
The interesting feature of this display is 
the background execution. The screen ef- 
fect is quite different from anything ever 
seen in America, and suggests a splendid 
design theme— 
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— Just an _ interior 
display in the Japan- 
ese store, Matsuza- 
kaya, Uyeno, Tokyo. 
It reproduces an ex- 
act reproduction of a 
Japanese home and 
gardens. The mer- 
chandise features ki- 
monos and tea ac- 
cessories. This dis- 
play was perfect in 
every detail— 



































































—The two displays on the right illus- 
trate the effectiveness of the revolving 
floor in the corner window of the 
“Shirokija” store. In the instance of 
the trims pictured, three displays were 
set on the revolving floor. Mr. Miyairi, 
display manager, in commenting on the 
revolving floor, says: “It gives all the 
advantages of trimming better windaws 
and makes for frequent changes’— 


—Descriptions of the two displays pic- 
tured on the revolving floor are: Top— 
A modern interior of a Japanese home, 
featuring toilet preparations and kimo- 
nos.. Bottom—Display of Japanese wed- 
ding gown with accessories. The screen 
usually used for this occasion is gold— 


—The modern store building of 
the Matsuya Department store— 


—Members of the window display staff 
of the Matsuzakaya Department store. 
Sitting in the chair is Mr. Iida, adver- 
tising manager. Sitting at the left of 
the lady is Mr. Yamanaka, display man- 
ager, while the author of this article 
stands directly behind the lady— 
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ture with pleasant performances help their customers to 
relax from shopping strains. Display Manager K. Ishii 
is constantly creating novel stage scenes for these perform- 
ances, with the able assistance of his first assistant, Mr. K. 
Nakazato, whose brilliant window settings are often topping 
the sensation among windowmen of Tokyo. The devasta- 
tion from the earthquake compelled their capital to diminish 
somewhat, but a reconstruction was immediately on its way, 
completing the building in 1927, which required nearly four 
years. Their store stands in the Nihonbashi today, with its 
imposing building, serving as a massive monument from 
which the people of Tokyo are able to distinguish the direc- 
tion of the four corners of the city. 

Matsuya is another store which made building expansion 
in 1907, adding miscellaneous articles, including imported 
products. Like the Mitsukoshi, this store was also a victim 
of seismic disturbance, which compelled them to face a very 
huge loss. But by serving their customers with superb prod- 
ucts and rendering utmost attention, their feasible capital 
was soon doubled. In 1924 the store was incorporated with 
an additional capital of several million yen. A year later, 
a modern building was erected on Ginza, which has since 
progressed at a rapid pace. There is silken wealth on 
every floor of this store, and their employees’ attentions are 
unequalled in all respect. 

A store which has been doing most of their catering to 
the professional field is the Shirokija. A rejuvenation had 
(Continued on page 35) 
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You'll find 


What other material Dawa Fr 
is ideal for: 

offers display men 
all these advantages? 




































































> | | 1 Split-proof and warp - resistant! 
| Can be used again and again! 
a 2 Can be sawed, drilled, planed, 
sanded — and takes any wood 
kz finish! 
3 Holds nails and screws without 
| | splitting! | 
“ TABLES, SHELVING 
eee, 4 Ideal for cut-out work — light in ” 
weight, yet stronger per pound vA n 
—_ than steel! v 
5 Comes in a wide range of con- Is 
_—=— 





venient sizes and thicknesses — 


) r We eo 3/16”, 1/4”, 3/8”, 1/2”, etc! ANIMATED SIGNS 
» e 
== Costs no more per surface foot 
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t r r a _ 6 than solid lumber! 
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OUGLAS Fir Plywood enables you may be dismantled and the plywood used 
to build many high-grade displays again and again! 
and fixtures on a limited budget — better 
jobs, too! It takes the place of expen- Because of this salvageability — because 
sive materials and saves costly carpentry. of its strength and labor saving — be- 
; cause it can be cut to intricate patterns 
And the displays that you build out of without danger of breaking — Douglas 


BULLETIN BOARDS, 
SIGNS, STANDARDS 
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this “Engineered Lumber” not only are Fir Plywood wins popularity wherever 
virtually damage-proof — but also they 








$5000.00 
for IDEAS! 


Not a contest, but an outright pur- 
chase offer for practical display 
and fixture designs using Douglas 
Fir Plywood. Entries must be post- 
marked not later than August 15, 
1932. Here’s what we want: 


A sketch, or plan, with approximate di- 

mensions, for just as many Douglas Fir 
Plywood window and store fixtures, or other 
uses, as you care to submit. We will buy 
as many as we can use. 


2 You need not make a finished drawing 

unless you wish. Clear ‘idea sketches” 
are enough, just so they indicate dimen- 
sions and show how your design is to be 
constructed. 


3 You are not limited in the variety of 

uses you may suggest. Any display ac- 
cessory in which Douglas Fir Plywood plays 
an important part may be submitted. 


4 For every usable sketch employing Doug- 

las Fir Plywood we will pay $25.00 cash, 
otherwise returning your sketches if return- 
postage accompanies them. If, in addition 
to your sketch, you care to send us a pho- 
tograph of your design as built, we will 
pay you $5.00 extra — or a tctal of $30.00 











BOX UNITS, ETC. 


1 


it’s used. Retail men like it because it 
makes permanent decorative paneling, 
permanent fixtures, wherever needed, at 
the cost of temporary construction. Mak- 
ers of traveling displays like it because 
it “stands the gaff”— yet is so lightweight 
it saves up to 50% of shipping costs! 





STANDS, PEDESTALS 


re 
De 


FIXTURES, CABINETS 


You can increase the buying power of 
your display funds and achieve many 
striking new effects with this revolution- 
ary display board. Send the coupon now 
to get free workine plans and fua!! in- 
structions for its proper use! 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD MFRS., Dept. 432-M, 

Sixth Floor, Skinner Bldg., Seattle, Washington. 
Gentlemen: Please send me sample of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood, and your special Construction Bulletin featuring 
window and store fixtures, both free. 
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3 for each accepted ‘“‘idea sketch.”” Each ° Name 
: sketch purchased becomes the property of Cngineered for preater 
k Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers with oO d a = sth Address. 

the right to use it for advertising, public- size and stre ng 

ity, or in any other way. i 
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“Continentalizing” 
German Displays 


By ALFRED KUHNT 

CHEF DECORATEUR 

FIRM, THEOPHIL ROSENTHAL 
BUNZLAU, GERMANY 


Ix PROVIDING a means of contact between buyer and 
retailer, the show window is and always will be a most im- 
portant agency. The power and the appeal the display ex- 
erts on the window shoppers has been measured in many 
different ways; but in Germany, as in England, France and 
America, the success of a display is measured only by its 
sales productiveness. The display may be ever so attractive, 
may be an artistic success, yet may fail utterly when called 
upon to produce. 

I sometimes wonder if our American and English decor- 
ators ever pause to question whether we German decorators 
aren't also limited in our display productions to the displays 
that sell? I am afraid that too many contemporaries of 
“continental” display technique struggle along under the er- 
roneous impression that just as long as the finished win- 
dow production is “freakish” in appearance its success is 
assured; whether the picture has line, form and composition 
is of little consequence. But such pitiful excuses of bad 
composition resulting in confusion of effects do not explain 
“continental” displays. Such displays are the results of 
“copyists” who do not understand this method of merchan- 
dise presentation. True, many decorators in Germany and 
other continental cities are still experimenting, but we all 
admit the importance of composition, which is something our 
copyists don’t seem to recognize. 

When one desires to speak of the artistic development of 
the show window, one has to go back a great number of 
years. One cannot review the true factors of window presen- 
tation in previous years until one”understands the position 
displays held in previous centuries. It is the last generation 
that has witnessed the revolutionary changes in German 
display methods; this period has seen an irresistible devel- 
opment take place in the decorative art of the display window. 

During the development of this “new art” the display 
window was merely used as a place in which the buyer 
could obtain a picture of the merchandise. The mistakes 
the merchants and decorators made with this new type dis- 
play are rapidly becoming a thing of the past, and the new 






















—Two displays created by Alfred 
Kuhnt for the 1931 “Agfa Travis” show 
window contest. The display at the 
top i'lustrates his prize-winning entry; 
the display at the bottom, the entry that 
would have won a prize had conditions 
of the contest allowed. . . . Mr. 
Kuhnt’s display technique is extremely 
interesting. His mode of decoration is 
purely “Continental” in theme, and his 
display compositions are always cor- 
rectly merchandised due to his com- 
plete understanding of display funda- 
mentals. . . . Study his use of con- 
trast between background and merchan- 
dise effects. . . . Note his careful 
use of angles in decoration and effects. 
, His creations certainly exemplify 
precision in display merchandising— 












form is improving so rapidly that most displays today be- 
come artistic presentations. This mode of display is prov- 
ing very successful and is rapidly becoming a selling force 
of great power. The German displayman that has been 
struggling with the new principles realized that its methods 
were sound and now not only Germany but all Europe is 
working along these new lines. 

Nevertheless, the retailer and the displayman realize that 
ultimate perfection in “continental” displays have not as yet 
been fully attained. In general, however, expediency gov- 
erns the treatment of the show window, and this of course 
has resulted in many types of displays. At any rate the 
displays can be classified into two types; the difference in 
the two types being: (1) One adheres to the artistic presen- 
tation of merchandise; (2) The other lends itself to the ex- 
pediency of exaggerated design. In Germany today the fore- 
most decorators are working along the latter line; although 
the German public have not yet learned to understand or 
appreciate this new style. The modern decorator will not 
turn back to the old style, which means that these new dis- 
play methods are controlled by the individual displayman’s 
creative ability and the attitude of the merchant for individ- 
uality in displays. With this cooperation of merchant and 
decorator, there is but little danger that the displayman will 
put in a display that is too grotesque. Merchants, every- 
where, are trying to develop these new methods, and just as 
soon as these described ideas are fully admired and appre- 
ciated by the merchants and decorators, it is a certainty that 
the show windows, as forceful merchandising mediums, will 
have accomplished a tremendous thing. 

With this knowledge in Germany there will result for 
merchandise manufacturers the value of the show window 
contest, many having been promoted already with great suc- 
cess. The economic crisis in Germany affecting the purchas- 
ing power of the general masses must be taken into consid- 
eration, and this unusual situation among the merchant's 
buying clientele must be fitted to the display presentation. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 





Invites 
Your Patronage 








International Register Co. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative 
Cutter 


The Koester School 
367 West Adams Street 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Botanical Decorating Co. 
319-327 W. Van Buren Street 


Artistic Decorations and 
Artificial Flowers 


National Card, Mat & 
Board Co. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat 
Boards 


Chicago Cardboard Co. 


666-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster and Mat Board 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


4 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
: Cornell Wood Board 


Paasche Air Brush Co. 


1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting 
Units 


Schack Artificial Flower 
Co. 
319 W. Van Buren St. 


Artificial Flowers and Win- 
dow Decorations 


Western Felt Works 


4131 Ogden Avenue 
“Acadia Brand” Felt 
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16 DISPLAY 


Continental Art 
In Advertising 


By DONALD T. WILTSE 
WILTSE & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 

NEW YORK CITY 


Contin ENTAL art is not a school of treatment so much 
as it is the natural result of a condition, and our use of it 
depends upon our acceptance of this condition. The point 
is not “Do we like continental art?” but “When can we 
safely use it?” Nor need we think that should the need for 
this treatment arise we must import our work, for on every 
hand are artists of proven ability, capable and worthy of 
the commission. We are all familiar with the plaint of the 
artist, that were he given free rein his work would be more 
understandable and more esthetic. How many of us have 
tried giving him his head? To our great regret the result 
most often is continental art. 

On the continent an advertising manager or art director 
works under different conditions than we. There, art is 
art and the advertising gives name publicity. Hence in most 
cases striking treatment used to attract attention, create an 


—The “Continental” technique is very evi- 
dent in this “Bulova” display. It was 
produced by Wiltse & Company in the 
following colors: Red, pink, flesh, yellow, 
gold, dark blue and white, and has a red 
velour paper for a background— 
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a.mosphere and please beholders, se:ves the purpose of the 
company paying for space. The advertising director is not 
so often responsible to a group of men attempting to breath 
into his work sales arguments. 

On the other hand, an American buyer of art faces a dif- 
ferent situation. It is just possible that his board of direc- 
tors have appropriated moneys simultaneously to increase 
production and sales effort on the strength of an advertising 
campaign not begun; if the campaign fails the company faces 
a severe loss. Hence, here art is purposeful and the adver- 
tising creates demand. 

Let’s get down to cases. Assume that you are responsible 
for the advertising of the “Vitamin D Milk Co.” Your com- 
pany has found that subjecting the feed of cows to ultra 
violet rays increases the Vitamin D content of the milk, pro- 
ducing an ideal food for chjldren, aiding in the prevention 
of rickets, assimilation of calcium, etc., but because of the 
cost of preparing feed it cannot be passed on to the public 
without a price raise. Hence your logical market to begin 
must be children, your advertising aimed at parents who are 
health conscious. You may base your campaign on the as- 
sumption that Vitamin D content is self-explanatory; you 
may take the angle that it needs explaining; you may 
frighten parents into investigating the merits for their chil- 
dren’s sake; you may portray the blessings of good health in 
pleasant copy and illustration; but you must explain, force- 
fully, why your cows’ milk differs from your competitors’ 
product—failing in this, your campaign is wasted. 

Now we assume that your copy will care for the explana- 
tion and we reach the selection of the subject for illustra- 
tion. We are not interested in attracting the attention of 
maidens or bachelors, we are interested in parents—hence our 
subject is milk, sunshine and babies. By the time you have 
reached this point you may .be playing with photographs, 
and the mere mention of continental art may send you to 
a sanatorium. It may seem unfair to pick such a subject 
for continental art. Choose any subject you like and to 
justify your expenditures you will find it necessary to follow 
much the same lines of reasoning. You may say, “True for 
straight media, but not window display.” 

My belief is that to prepare copy and illustration for 
display means even more intense sales consideration. We 
cannot truthfully say it is any more important to attract 
attention in window displays than in printed media. Each 
is of prime importance but in window displays we have not 
che free use of explanatory copy—illustrating must tell our 
story. However, we can display the actual merchandise 
which carries us one step further and permits glorification 
of subject and product. Here is a strong need for continen- 
tal art. It is impossible for us to do more than generalize 
on the use of continental art. Each case presents different 
faces and must be handled in accordance. 


We show here what we consider a good compromise on 
the part of one of our most progressive companies. The dis- 
play illustrated was prepared under the direction of R. F. 
Warren, advertising manager. Note, the slant of the name 
and copy carries the eye to the product, and that the eyes 
of the figure are gazing not at her watch but at the actual 
product. This display uses arrangement and art to create 
effect, with the exception of copy, which is good straight 
American selling. Remove the copy and you have a good 
example of continental art. 


In my opinion the best American advertising is that in 
which the director takes a middle course, using the attention 
value of continental art and cross breeding it with virile 
sales points. Your layout man is the keystone in attempt- 
ing this. Continental art should be given very serious con- 
sideration by a few of our largest space buyers, as their 
publicity has begun to build up among the consumers a sales 
resistance similar to that created by an over-zealous book 
agent—his claims may be true, but they sound at times a 
little ridiculous. 

A good campaign utilizing continental art might freshen 
our jaded mental appetite for their products. Carried to 
extremes, however, continental art may give their stock- 
holders a severe case of dividendless colic. 
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a in the future of the display 
installation business and the growing importance of window display as a 
primary advertising medium, has prompted our removal to larger, more 


modern and convenient quarters. 


Additional facilities for service to advertisers is provided in the new, larger 
and more modern quarters of FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE to be occupied 
on and after May Ist. 


560-562 W. LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The principles on which our business and your patronage has been built will 


be maintained or improved. 


Photo checking insures the effectiveness of Window Installations. Only with 
the photo checking system are you assured of the excellence of your windows, 
that installations have been made according to your specification, every 


window is photographed and the photographs then sent to the advertiser. 


FISHER TAKES THE GAMBLE OUT OF WINDOW INSTALLATIONS 


May we have the opportunity of showing you through our new quarters, ex- 
plaining the perfected system which insures the execution of your installation 


orders with exactitude and promptness. 


@ 
FISHER DISPLAY SERWICE.. laa 


Owner Operated 


560-562 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FRANKLIN 2703 
(Formerly 551-553 W. Lake Street) 





Affiliated with 
WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


a national organization 
































Waar is this display art called “continental?” How are 
we to know its methods? How are we to proceed in our 
display work to be assured of eventual recognition in this 
new form of display presentation? What is the first step? 

but wait, one at a time, and even then it is doubtful 
whether space will permit but a very brief, constructive 
analysis of what is continental in American displays. It 
must be understood at the beginning that this is not a criti- 
cism of European display methods; the displays illustrating 
this article might have been inspired by “continental” ideas. 
but the fact remains that each display is “American” in de- 
sign and execution even though borrowing largely from 
this important development abroad. 

American display leaders have not been asleep to this 
new development; yet it is true that most American display 
leaders are still “playing around” with the “art modern” 
methods rather than trying to develop or understand the 
“continental” development. However, it remains for display- 
men like A. J. Roder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis; J. R. 
Stewart, Barker Bros., Los Angeles; L. S. Janes, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago; B. A. Wilson, J. C. Penney Co., New 
York City; J. Roy Edwards, Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
Cincinnati; Syl C. Rieser, Scruggs, Vandervoort Barney, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corporation, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Harry Schenlaub, Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati. 
Ohio, G. H. Linstromberg, The Emporium, Jacksonville, 
Ill., and others, to blaze the trail of “continental” display 
art across America. Some of the men just mentioned are 
handicapped by being in national display departments where 
but little opportunity to do a constructive display job is 
available, other men mentioned are just beginning to work 
with these new display fundamentals, but if the pictures 
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Development of 
Continental 
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America 


illustrating this article convey, even in a small way, the 
creative work these men are doing, and serve as a basis of 
comparison for other creators to get a “toe hold” in conti- 
nental display technique, then this article will not have been 
in vain, and American displaymen, one and all, will some 
day thank these few display leaders for their courage to face 
the facts; they know their jobs and have been able to “con- 
vince” those in control of the forcefulness of modern, con- 
tinental display methods. The development of these new 
principles is going to be a long, uphill climb for many of 
America’s displaymen, but perseverence will win, and any- 
thing that speaks of progress and recognition is worth fight- 
ing for. 


WHAT IS THIS DISPLAY ART 
CALLED “CONTINENTAL??’ 

In attempting to answer question No. 1, we had best get 
right down to technicalities and fundamentals and explain 
a few principles of good display merchandising that every 
displayman must know before he can hope to master these 
new methods. Continental displays, or perhaps we should 
say “American displays patterned after continental methods,” 
to be successful must follow definite display fundamentals. 
Many of the best continental displays won’t follow these 
methods, but the displaymen responsible for their creation 
will be familiar enough with the methods to know when 
they can trespass the old to obtain the new effects that will 
make their window displays truly continental in theme, 
decoration and technique. While the displayman not versed 
in display fundamentals is going to find himself against a 
stone wall of technical ignorance every time he attempts to 
merchandise a window along these new lines. Display is an 


—QOne needs to but glance at the two dis- 
plays shown on this page to know that A. 
J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, 
created them. Mr. Roeder is doing the 
most creative display job being done in 
America at the present time, and “Conti- 
nental” displaymen will do well to watch 
his work. The obvious failure of so many 
“Continental” displaymen to secure the 
“height” in their merchandise presentation, 
is certainly not lacking here— 


—Perhaps we should speak for a moment 
regarding the ready-to-wear display; or to 
quote Mr. Roeder’s words: “Each figure in 
this dress display is holding its respective 
number. The stick is red, the circle blue 
and the number white. The card in the 
window explains each garment.” .. . 
This hosiery display will require but just a 
word of explanation: The display was 
produced by “Roeder” for a store-wide hos- 
iery sale, and the results were more than 
gratifying. The oval frames had cut-out 
figures, the figures were backed up with 
white and the effect illuminated— 
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—From Jacksonville, Ill., comes this interesting 
and progressive display of fashion merchandise 
for “Fall 1931.” The trim is merchandised along 
“continental” lines and its creator, G. H. Lin- 
stromberg, The Emporium, deserves a great deal 
of credit for his pioneering in this new field of 
display merchandising. However, Mr. Linstrom- 
berg’s progressiveness is explained in his display 
policy. It is: “Displaying Merchandise, instead 
of Trimming Windows, is the display policy at 
The Emporium”’— 

—DISPLAY WORLD regrets that space would 

not permit the publication of the article pre- 

pared by Harry Schoenlaub, creator of the two 
“Continental” shirt displays pictured above. 

Alms & Doepke, Cincinnati, are indeed fortu- 

nate in having a display director so capable of 

producing the new in display technique as 

“Harry.” His appreciation of the “Continental” 

method of merchandising windows is progress- 

ing very rapidly as the reader can easily grasp 

by analyzing the two shirt displays. . .. . 

Mr. Schoenlaub, in speaking of the “Continen- 

tal” display technique, says: “In ‘Continental’ 

displays, every effort is put forth to show the 

customer quality, style and price at just a glance. 

It is the ultra-modernism of this new method that 

has made its methods representative of the dis- 

play job progressive displaymen want to do 

today”— 
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art; display is technical; display is definite, and the sooner 
every displayman recognizes these facts and begins a con- 
scientious study of the fundamental principles of display, the 
sooner he will be able to master the technicalities under- 
lying good, sensible, modern, continental display methods. 

To be quite frank in the matter, “the sooner displaymen 
come to realize that successful display merchandising makes 
a man humble, makes a man want to cooperate and want 
cooperation, makes a man realize how little he knows and 
how much more there is to know, the sooner American dis- 
plays will take the place in the sun they rightfully deserve.” 
It may be necessary for a lot of us to forget a lot of bad 
disp!ay fundamentals; it may be necessary for us to learn the 
correct way of doing things, but the progressive displayman 
is going to realize that the sooner he begins to study the 
correct methods and forgets a lot of unsound and unsatis- 
factory principles, the sooner he is going to begin his ad- 
vance to the position that will mean his ultimate presence 
at the head of the field of modern American display mer- 
chandising. 

First of all, as a displayman, what is your truthful answer 
to this question: “How can I hope to successfully mer- 
chandise my windows in a continental manner when I don't 
understand the four set-up principles of good, ordinary dis- 
play merchandising?” It is seldom that any definite set-up 
method is employed in continental display presentation, but 
the fact remains that certain fundamentals are present, and 
that continental display merchandising will become just as 
much easier as the individual’s knowledge of display fun- 
damentals permits him to bridge the gap that lies between 
the ordinary and the exotic. 

How much easier, for example, it will be for the dis- 
playman to merchandise an exotic display presentation when 
he knows which of the four set-up methods should be used 
in the merchandise and fixture placement of the display; or 
when he knows which combinations of set-ups will enable 
him to obtain the effects he desires, than it will be for the 
displayman that doesn’t know that four set-up methods exist. 
Such displaymen will continue to be copyists, and will con- 
tinue to merchandise their displays with absolutely no reason 
for the effects achieved. In talking to displaymen that follow 








—“Roeder” again controls 
the stage with this utterly 
different “Continental” dis- 
play of “ties.” The dis- 
play presentation speaks for 
itself and it will be neces- 
sary for DISPLAY 
WORLD to mention but few 
things: Notice the “French” 
writing around the cut-out 
price presentation in the 
lower right hand corner of 
the background; the display 
was in royal blue and let- 
tuce green; it created quite 
a sensation in Indianapolis, 
sold merchandise and 
brought Mr. Roeder numer- 
ous good comments— 





the line of reasoning that they know all there is to know 
about display merchandising, their answer to the question, 
“Why did you -put that stand there?” is usually answered 
by, “Because it looks good there,” not, “To obtain balance,” 
or “Because I am building a mechanical symmetry set-up 
and that stand’s position in that particular place is necessarv 
to assure the correct execution of the set-up.” Too few dis- 
playmen realize that a fixture set-up determines the form 
and presentation of the merchandise on display. 

And definite set-up knowledge is but the start of the 
necessary display fundamentals if successful continental dis- 
plays are to follow. Do you know that balance, height and 
angles of fixtures and merchandise are three technicalities 
that exert more force and power over the correct presenta- 
tion of continental d'splay merchandising than the four set-up 
methods just discussed? Do you know that the three tech- 
nicalities just mentioned are perfectly understood only after 
constant work and study has familiarized the displayman 


—The “Continental” display issue wouldn’t 
be complete without a picture from the Pa- 
cific Coast, so J. R. Stewart, display director, 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Calif., shows us 
that displaymen on the coast are aware of 
this new development.. Mr. Stewart’s presen- 
tation is certainly different, and the technique 
speaks of simplicity in line and form of effects— 
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MSPECIAL SELLING HAND MADE NECKWEAR OF IMPORTED SILMS 


with the four set-up methods? 

In other words, the importance of height, balance and 
angles, as they apply to display merchandising, can and will be 
acquired only with the complete mastering of the set-up prin- 
ciples. This, perhaps, sounds terribly technical and com- 
plicated, but such is not the case. Just like form draping 
or shirt board dressing seems very difficult to the inexpe- 
rienced, the competent window man that has mastered these 
display principles finds them extremely simple. The same 
ease of display merchandising is accorded the displayman 
that understands the fundamentals of set-up construction 
and the technicalities governing set-up placement; once they 
are understood they become amazingly simple and the dis- 
play job accordingly simple. 

When all is said and done, about the most satisfactory 
and simple description of continental display art is, “The 
presentation of goods at the point-of-sale in a manner so 
constantly different that the windows continually present an 
irresistible appeal of dramatized merchandise.” That is ex- 
actly what continental displays are doing. They are irre- 
sistible. This new technique is so broad and so general that 
the presentation takes on new and unusual forms; new and 
unfamiliar merchandise vistas are created, and constant cus-~- 
tomer attention is assured by the daily changing display 
panoramas. 

With this new continental art, old staid forms of display 
presentation are disappearing, and new and more simple 
mediums of expression are taking their place. Who, for 
example, a few years ago, would have thought of arranging 
a silk or fabric display with drapes fastened to the ceiling. 
floor and walls of the window, no drapery stands being used ? 
Who, a few years ago, would have attempted a shirt dis- 
play in which every shirt was pinned, unopened to a flat, 
plane projection of wall board? Who, a few years ago, 
would have dared to pin accessories on a tall upright of 
wall board, placed within two or three inches of the window 
glass, the rest of the window darkened with no other decora- 
tion or merchandise other than a cut-out price figure appear: 
ing in the center of the display? Who, a few years ago. 
would have thought of introducing a new pattern of china on 
a series of circular cut-outs and tall wooden uprights on 
the tops of which small, round discs acted as displayers ? 

But, please don’t think that every queer presentation, just 
because it is queer, is a perfect example of constructive, con- 
tinental display merchandising. As we study and develop 
this new technique, precision will come. But, in America, 
like on the continent, many hideous examples of poor con- 
tinental display presentations must necessarily result before 
the perfect display is obtained. We must expect the poor 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS ARE 


UPHOLDING NEW YORK CITY’S 
TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SUPPLY- 
ING THE COUNTRY’S DISPLAY NEEDS: 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


New Line of Famous Composition Figures 
Many New and Original Models 
Visit Our New York Studios 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 


THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY (40th St.) 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY (39th St.) 





MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 





Chelsea Botanical Products Co. 


Natural Preserved Imported and 
Domestic Holly Wreaths, Ropings and: 
Garlands, Trees and Xmas Greens, etc. 


107 WEST 27TH ST. 





Beyer Display Service, Inc. 


Creators of Show Window Backgrounds 
and Special Settings, etc. Also 
MONTHLY RENTAL SERVICE 


103 Lexington Ave. (27th St.) 





THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 

Lithographed Window and Counter 

Displays for National Advertisers 
Starr and Borden Aves. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive. Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
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OUR PLATFORM 
. The Development of Window Display Advertising. 
. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer and Merchant. 
. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 
. Practical Service to the Display Profession and Industry. 
. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Merchandising. 


. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial Columns. 


The members of the display profession and industry and users 
of window display advertising are earnestly invited to submit maau- 
scripts and photographs for publication. Always give sufficient data 
to make the material of greatest value. Through the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD your ideas, accomplishments, experiences and 
creations secure nation-wide recognition. Receipt of all material 
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Do you remember page 3 of the April, 1931, issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD? It announced my affiliation with DIS- 
PLAY WORLD in the capacity of Managing Editor. The 
announcement in full said: 

“In assuming the editorial guidance of DISPLAY 
WORLD, I do so with a keen feeling of deep responsibility 
and an enthusiasm that should reward tireless effort with 
visible results. 

“A spirit of cooperation and helpfulness shall prevail all 
my activities and may win, I trust, your ardent support. 

“‘The Medium of Window Display Advertising Has Yet 
to Do Its Biggest Job for Modern Merchandising.’ 

“I shall try to do something to hasten the greater display 
achievements which are to come. 

“This is not, however, a single man’s task. Let us all 
work together and share the benefits of conscientious devo- 
tion to the cause of better display merchandising.” 

It remains for the reader to judge how well I have been 
able to live up to my platform; it remains for the reader to 
condemn or laud the progress DISPLAY WORLD has made 
during the past year, and I believe we have made progress. 
I would speak for a few moments of the past and the future, 
and hope my readers will be as generous of my findings of 
a year as you have been of my mistakes and blunders. May 
I be allowed to admit that I didn’t realize one could learn 
so much about display work from behind the editorial desk: 
so many new vistas have opened in my quest for definite 
information; so many new theories have been advanced and 
exploded in my search for fundamentals. In fact, while ] 
feel my display knowledge is more authoritative, I still 
realize how much more there is to learn, and I wonder if I 
will be permitted to continue my search for display perfec- 
tion; if I will be allowed to participate in the eventual estab- 
lishment of unquestionable American display leadership? 
Much water has gone over the dam, but my search of just a 
year has revealed that the flood of display perfection is still 
retained in the frozen headwaters of the profession called 
display. When will those headwaters begin to melt? 
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COOPERATION 

I humbly acknowledge the splendid spirit of cooperation 
accorded my efforts by American display leaders like Emile 
Schmidt, Crites, Scharninghausen, Everetis, Hersey, O’Don- 
nell, Brown, Richter, Jones, Quintrell, Roeder, Davis, Shank, 
Kieffer, Sherrod, Springer, Ihle, Haecker, Wilkins, Frye, 
Cummings, Stensgaard, Martin, Rieser, Bratesman, Angell, 
Gibbs, Foley, Walker, Dodson, Whitlam, McCann, Smith, 
Corbin, Edwards, Johnston, Noren, Harrington, Carter, Mat- 
zer, Tennent, King, Trumbull, Shrider, Schenlaub, Bill, Lon- 
berger, Janes, Williams, Engert, Chase, Luber, Stewart and 
many others. These men, representing the American dis- 
play field, have proved the fundamental soundness of Amer- 
ican display work; have proved that constant pioneering is 
still the foundation on which to build if one’s accomplish- 
ments are to be preserved permanently for future criterions 
of display. It is the continual striving for perfection in dis- 
play technique that will eventually lead the profession from 
the “road work” to the pinnacle of perfection so rightfully 
ours. 


PLATFORM 

Many displaymen have probably censored the stand I 
have taken relative to the presentation of display work in 
DISPLAY WORLD, but I honestly believe it is going to 
be this dogmatic persistence of mine that will help establish 
a definite line of demarcation between good, mediocre and 
bad display work. 

I have, on countless occasions, written the following letter 
to displaymen acknowledging the receipt of a display photo- 
graph: “DISPLAY WORLD wishes to thank you for the 
photograph of the display just submitted. I wish we could 
definitely promise publication, but as a program of display 
presentations is strictly followed, you can realize how impos- 
sible it is for us to publish incidental displays throughout 
our text. Rather, we prefer to present short articles on 
definite phases of display work illustrating those articles 
with displays that precisely represent the technical problem 
involved.” 

We sincerely believe DISPLAY WORLD readers appre- 
ciate the stand we have taken in this matter. We believe 
it will encourage the development of a new form of expres- 
sion in displaymen. We welcome short articles on display 
work, and are only too happy to cooperate with displaymen, 
to the best of our ability, in the grammatical phrasing of 
the subject. We feel that once the first article is in print, 
the individual will find inspiration in the work of others, 
which will be but an added incentive to improve each presen- 
tation, and to strive for perfection in display technicalities. 


THE DISPLAY JOB 

DISPLAY WORLD is striving to do an increasingly con- 
structive and educational work for every branch of the dis- 
play crafts. We are not satisfied to concentrate merely on 
one particular phase of display; we want to cover every 
phase, and we earnestly believe that a diligent study of each 
issue will be all that is necessary to prove the elasticity of 
our coverage of the field, as well as the sincerity of our 
purpose. 

We favor no individual or organization in the presentation 
of material. If partiality seems evident, that predilection 
results from the individual’s realization of our purpose and 
their ability to furnish our readers with constructive ex- 
amples of their accomplishments. 

We believe the display crafts, whether displaymen, in- 
stallation men, manufacturers or producers, are interested in 
the work of every branch in the field. When we find an indi- 
vidual whose consideration of the problem is limited by his 
concentration on just one phase of the subject, we are quite 
frank in pointing out the necessity of familiarty with all 
display conditions if the problem is to continue to be solved 
successfully. We positively believe that successful, indi- 
vidual display growth is limited only by the individual’s 
lack of foresight. Surely. display problems can most suc- 
cessfully be solved when the subject is not limited to but 
one method of approach. In fact, we sometimes believe that 
the evident lack of display aggressiveness in America in the 
past has resulted in a too narrow conception of the problem. 
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THE PASSING OF THE “OLD SCHOOL” 

We wonder if the reader realizes that the most marked 
progress in display work in 1931 was made by the men who 
realized the seriousness of display conditions; who were big 
enough to acknowledge their proper place in the scheme oi 
national affairs; who recognized the economic situation and 
were “not too proud” to help bear the burden, rather than 
“too confideni” of their personal, “egotistical” firmness in the 
field of display? The man that progressed is the man that 
concentrated on “what do I really know about my job,” and 
found new weapons of combatting everyday display problems. 

The American display field is flooded with a group of 
displaymen of “old schoo.” display training; men not capable 
of adjusting themselves to conditions; men too proud of their 
past accomplishments to “take a step downward’—too much 
self-assurance; so big, in fact, that they could not see or 
read the handwriting on the wall until some one else had 
seen, observed, studied and became the replacement. 

The change in conditions did not find all men wanting. 
Some still continue to “hang on,” but the mortality in the 
next few years is going to be very definite in its sweeping 
of the “nesting places.” Some will survive, but only those 
that recognize the change in display methods; that begin a 
concentrated study of the new; that adapt themselves tc 
new conditions and master new techniques. The old day 
of the glory that once found favor in the eyes of the goddess 
“form draping,” is as passe today as the “wire skirt” form 
of yesterday. 


A NEW ORDER OF THINGS 

A new order is rising out of the old; a new system is 
developing. The methods employed yesterday are lacking 
sadly of effectiveness today. The profession that shakes itself 
loose from the crumbling display structure of antiquity and 
emerges a taller, finer, modern “line of endeavor,” on a 
foundation that will assure permanence in the profession: 
the displayman that profits by the mistakes of yesterday, is 
the displayman that recognizes the truth of these words and 
realizes the necessity and value of constructive accomplish- 
ments. 

Nineteen hundred thirty-two is this new man’s year; 1932 
in his opportunity to eliminate, forever, on the horizon of 
display, the old structure that represented “cooperation, 
never” instead of “cooperation first, last and always;” that 
represented “I had to pay for what I got,” instead of “If I 
can do anything to help foster a better understanding oi 
display, I want you to call on me;” that represented “a con- 
vention for the fun of it,’ not “a convention for the con- 
structiveness of display.” 





HOW CAN WE BETTER 
OUR DISPLAYS? 

In speaking of “How Can We Better Our Displays?” E. 
Gallegos del Rio, display manager, Rainbow Apparel Shop, 
San Antonio, Texas, has the following to say: 

“We are striving to answer this question as quickly as 
possible. In the past we have tried many ways, or all the 
‘best’? ways and methods of which we could conceive. We 
thought we were at the ‘top’ and never realized there could 
be better ways of display until someone was drawn to the 
German methods of display presentation. 

“Now, America is about to adopt the ‘continental’ way. 
But, are the American people attracted by the same point of 
view as the Germans? Are we as sensitive to order and 
bold use of design principles as they? In my opinion I 
think the German display effective to a very high degree; 
however, many stores are afraid to try this method. If we 
want to adopt it we must educate the American public. Dis- 
playmen must pull together; displaymen will have to fight 
for ‘continental’ display principles with facts.” 

Editor’s Note:—Here is something to think about. Mr. 
E. Gallegos del Rio’s letter came at a very opportune time— 
just as we were preparing the “continental” number. May 
progressive displaymen on reading this issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD, and on considering various phases of the case for 
“continental’ displays, present their views to DISPLAY 
WORLD for the benefit of the profession. 
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ThiHi Fairy Forms: Note the grace and 
beauty of their well-proportioned legs. 
Height, 23”. Insert shows how easily the 
new mesh hosiery is rolled on the smooth 
Fairy Form. 


Fairy Forms Help You Sell It 


The new mesh hosiery needs display to bring out its 
beauty. Women want to visualize it on the leg 
before they buy it. That’s where Fa’ry Hosiery Forms 
step in. Their life-like poise—on their toes—never 
fails to get attention. Their dull finish and fiesh-tint 
make a perfect background for the new open mesh. 
They are smooth—nothing to catch or tear the filmiest 
stockings. Weighted in their toes to stand anywher2 
without supports. Easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 
These are a few reasons for the popularity of these 
striking forms. 

Order a few pairs for your windows and for your 
department displays. There are ten models to choose 
from—men’s, women’s, and children’s. If your jobber 
doesn’t have them, send coupon for free booklet. 









Sell 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN Hosiery ‘AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Unitep Last Co., I-tp., MonTREAL, QUE. 
Northampton Paris Frankfort Melbourne 


England France Germany Australia 
= ee ee a a a ee ey 


SHOE FORM CO., INC., AUBURN, N. Y. 
Please send me your free booklet, “The Fairy Form Family.” 
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The “Continental” 
Trend in Gotham 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ir THE continental trend in display means the definite presen- 
tation of goods with the background serving the purpose of 
focusing maximum attention on the featured merchandise, 
then Gotham windows are replete with examples. On this 
score the new Altman windows described in the April issue 
are still the most effective, as well as the most beautiful, 
windows now current. These backgrounds, through the 
clever and subtle use of heights and levels and depths and 
implied divisions, achieve a unique effect in segreation of 
merchandise and areas and in off-balance rhythm. This 
effect is greatly amplified and vivified by a use of color and 
lighting which, in my humble opinion, surpasses anything 
heretofore achieved in New York. 


CONCERNING ALTMAN’S 


In recent weeks the flexibility of these backgrounds have 
been tested and they have responded admirably to the dis- 
playman’s art, an amazing variety of different and dramatic 
versions of merchandise having been staged to intrigue the 
public. Unfortunately, as previously mentioned, the technique 
of these windows is such that over 90 per cent of their effect 
and value are lost in a photograph. At night they dominate 
the Avenue with the allure of a modern and continental 
adaptation of the Arabian Nights. Mention should be made 
of the three simple backgrounds which have been installed 
on the Thirty-fifth Street side. These are devoted to the 
younger element, grammar and highschool age, and have a 
certain quaint peasant charm and freshness in their treat- 
ment, yet are at the same time vibrantly modern and smart. 
Unusual wallpapers, bold right and left angles, formed by 
overlay of broad strips in contrasting colors on flat tints 
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and other devices have been evident in them. I understand 
that the general scheme is to make the backgrounds of the 
two end windows striking and to keep the central one more 
or less neutral, placing the main emphasis in it on the mer- 
chandise, depending on the other two to attract the neces- 
sary attention. 

Incidently, since the Altman invasion, there has been a 
stampede to duplicate some of the same effects in the win- 
dows of other stores. This applies especially to the use of 
three and four flat pastel tints, grouped and arranged, by 
means of surfaces and depths and angles and curves, to 
create unusual divisional effects, as well as contrasting and 
rhythmic harmony. Ovington’s has been more successful 
than the average in doing this. Of course, if one wants to 
be historical, one must give Stern’s credit for its pioneer work 
along this line commenced about two years ago. And, at 
present, in this particular field Stern’s have only been eclipsed 
by Altman’s. Saks Fifth Avenue windows were startling 
enough in their day, but they are not sufficiently flexible to 
stave off a feeling of ennui after a stretch of months. Too, 
they often produce the wrong reaction on many people be- 
cause they lack believability, that is, they fail to appear 
natural or identify their appeal with the needs and traits 
of the average individual. In other words, they are a mer- 
chandising paradox; they both attract and impress and at 
the same time repel. 


RUSSEK’S 


Russek’s obtain a rather striking continental window by 
placing four jutting wooden slab divisions forward at tilted 
angles, thus forming five niches in a slanting rhythm. To 
amplify this into a multiple rhythm effect each niche was 
painted a different color, flat tint. The front ends of the 
vertical slabs were covered with a glossy black facing and 
each bore, in cut-out letters, the name of a leading Paris 
designer. Each niche, also, contained a mannikin in coat- 
suit, posited well to the fore. 


McCREEY’S 


James McCreey’s resorted to an entire flank of rainbows to 
predict the return of prosperity. At either end of a rainbow 
appeared a huge sunflower emerging stiffly on its stalk from 
a flower box. Directly underneath the rainbow sprouted a 
large fan-spread of bay leaves. This unit was of upson 
board and appropriately colored. The most interesting fea- 
ture of one window, however, was the placing of seven ver- 


— This “Mc- 
Creery” display 
is one of the 
most original 
and at the same 
time “Conti- 
nental’” that 
has crossed 
DISPLAY 
WORLD'S edi- 
torial desk in 
quite some 
time. The use 
of vertical 
bands of silk— 
against the 
window glass— 
is startling in 
effect and dis- 
play execution. 
We'd like to 
see more Amer- 
ican trims like 
this one— 
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—An effect of a “Continental” 

nature is achieved by “Rus- 

sek’s” in this “Paris Frock’s” 

display. Vertical, sectional di- 

visions display various models 

with an individualistic effect— 
—This “Lord & Taylor” dis- 
play was described last month, 
but space would not permit its 
appearance. (We suggest you 
refer to page 21, March issue.) 
Is it effective? Well, rather!— 


tical bands of silk, running from top to floor, against the 
window glass. These were at even intervals and gave the 
window perpendicular grate effect. 
LORD & TAYLOR’S 

At Lord & Taylor's, four distinctly droll and animated 
heads of young girls, made of beaver board and appropriately 
painted and decorated, were leaning like spectators over a 
slanting white wooden railing against a medium blue, flat 
panel background. In front of this was a large bow-knot 
unit of red, also made from beaver board. Various size 
bows of various patterns and textures were attached to both 
the red unit and the girls. Thus variety was obtained with- 
out sacrificing unity and the emphasis on the merchandise 
was properly placed. The legend on a large card read, 
“We’re wearing bigger, better, brighter, braved, bolder bows 
this spring.” Another series at this store was a “blue-print” 
series of fashion specifications. The windows were made 
very shallow and the entire background of each window 
consisted of an actual and enlarged blue-print showing spe- 
cific details in this season’s styles. The sketches were labeled 
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with full explanations and the ideas were echoed in apparel 
on the mannikins. 


FRANKLIN SIMON’S 


Franklin Simon’s introduced an excellent novelty in a 
series of windows, all which contained skyscraper block 
units, each of which tilted forward at an angle. The sky- 
scraper blocks were covered with an off-color yellow duve- 
tyne fabric (something like monk’s cloth in texture). The 
windows were airbrushed in brown. The platform was of 
plain presswood, a mustard color, which was six inches high 
in front and eight inches high in rear, causing the tilting 
effect. The baseboard panel in front showed a street scene 
sketched in charcoal on duvetyne. The background walls 
of the window were beige. A week later bridal windows 
were installed. The main window was very graphic and 
pleasing in its simplicity. At either end were clusters of 
huge organ pipes, of presswood, painted light blue. At the 
top, joining these two groups, was a gold cut-out scroll 
highlighted in yellow. Then against a black velvet back- 
drop was placed an enormous wedding ring of platinum 
foil. The bride stood at the right on a plateau of black 
velvet, her veil trailing to the left. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE’S 


Arnold Constable’s have installed two new backgrounds 
this week. Each is formed by two wide and vertical con- 
cave curves which join in the center to form a frame for a 
wide vertical panel near the window. This panel is recessed 
and contains rows of horizontal glass shelves for accessories. 
Then in the center of each curve at the rear is a narrow 
panel of opaque glass with a slightly amber tinge which is 
illuminated from behind. The entire background is white. 











BOSTON DISPLAY 
MEN’S CLUB 

In reporting the March meeting of the Boston Display 
Men’s Club, John J. Waite, secretary, wishes to inform 
every display club in the United States that the Boston Club 
has definitely proved that it “pays” to be active. Just listen 
to the report of display club activities in Boston in March: 

“Our regular monthly meeting was held Monday, March 
28, at the Boston City Club. The guest speaker was Mr. 
J. Alcorn, Art Supervisor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. He expressed his desire of cooperation among 
Boston displaymen and the Retail Trade Board in sponsor- 
ing a course in design; it was suggested that the course be 
attended by merchandise men and women, as well as buyers 
in retail stores. 

“On March 8, the Boston Display Club attended a_lunch- 
eon as guests of The Advertising Club of Boston—which 
boasts of 700 members. Mr. Lothar: Ditmar, display man- 
ager, now located in Bridgeport, Conn., was speaker, and 
did he lay it into the ‘Ad Men,’ in his nice way, of course.” 


With the luncheon,and the meeting at the Boston City 
Club, it looks as though the Boston Display Men’s Club 
were receiving recognition. 





AIR IN THE REALM 
OF ART 

Have you received a copy of “Air in the Realm of Art?” 
If not, write the Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909-1927 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl., and ask for bulletin A2-32. This new 
bulletin, besides cataloging the Paasche Airbrush products, 
illustrates splendid examples of “airbrush art.” 

J. A. Paasche, in his introduction to the work of various 
artists illustrated in the bulletin—all of which is accom- 
plished with the “airbrush’—says: “The air process in the 
realm of creative art is revolutionary in its possibilities. 
Air, when properly used and controlled, is most flexible, 
diversified and speedy. It provides the greatest range and 
variety of textures, from the sharpest line or dot and the 
finest or faintest shadow to the deepest or broadest spray 
in fine or coarse textures.” 
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A “Continental” 
Background of 
*Billow-Pak”’ 


Tue April issue of DISPLAY WORLD, being the “con- 
tinen‘al number, attempts to exploit this new phase of win- 
dow display merchandising, and considering that it is an 
entirely new development in display technique, it is only fit- 
ting that this month’s “billow-pak” background should follow 
the trend so admirably exemplified throughout this entire 
number. We will not dweil on the effectiveness of back- 
ground displays developed along the continental theme; that 
they are smart, different, effective and extremely modern, 
goes without saying; rather, we will devote what space is 
allotted to a detailed description of the design and construc- 
tion of the continental “billow-pak” background illustrated 
on the front cover; the illustrations on this page are included 
to give the reader a better idea of construction details. 

Perhaps it would be well to pause for just a few moments 
in contemplation of continental background work; certain 
technicalities must be observed if the background is to effect 
true continentalism. The following list presents design and 
form details that must be observed if the background is to 
be effective: 

1. Simplicity of design and composition must be observed. 

2. Eliminate all unnecessary and confusing angular vari- 
ations, and confine the form of the design to a definite idea 
or conception. 

3. Strive for construction ease; do not allow the repro- 
duction of the design to become complicated—the most suc- 
cessful backgrounds are those most easily constructed. 

4. Color can make or ruin the effect. The color scheme 
must be striking, but contrasts must be in perfect harmony. 

In speaking of “simplicity of design and composition,” 
refer to the cover. The drawing this month is certainly far 
from complicated. The idea is, “Accessories For 1932—Mil- 
linery—Jewelry—Scarfs.” Feature this background in a dis- 
play devoted to smart, continental groups of millinery, jewelry 
and scarfs. Imagine each group of merchandise ensembled 
in color, materials and, where possible, design. Such a dis- 
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play would certainly reflect simplicity in conception and 
execution. 

Let us proceed to the actual design of the background. 
Perpendicular and parallel angles form the bulk of the de- 
sign and outline of the display. Forty-five degree angles are 
introduced in the “banner” effects, which obtain relief by 
the introduction of “billow-pak” on the “banner” in the 
opposite angle to that which completes the end of each ban- 
ner. Circular relief is introduced in the “billow-pak” heads. 
The letters also allow variation. 

The background can be built most any size. We suggest 
a height not exceeding two widths of “billow-pak” or not 
higher than 80 inches or 6 feet 8 inches. The background is 
built with three panels. The center panel can vary from 
3 to 6 feet in width, the end panels from 2 to 4 feet, making 
a background from 7 to 14 feet wide. 

The building of the background is extremely simple. The 
sketches on this page prove the simplicity of construction 
and give the reader a definite plan to follow. We suggest 
the use of 34x3 inch furring strips for the frame work. The 
frame work, being in three panels, will allow the center 
panel to sit in front of the two side or end panels. Furring 
strips are used for reinforcements and give the display a 
nailing surface which supports the banner and head effects ; 
these effects, incidently, and as clearly indicated in the 
sketches, are in relief, standing about an inch away from the 
side or end panels and flush against the center panel. It 
may be necessary to mount the “billow-pak” forming the 
head effects on a good, stiff cardboard or wallboard to as- 
sure clean-cut details—this will absolutely be necessary 
where the grain of the material is cut with the grain run- 
ning perpendicular. 

A number of effective color schemes suggest themselves, 
but for spring we suggest the following: End panels in yel- 
low; center panel in orchid; banners in nile 
or light green; letters in black; faces of fig- 
































| ures in flesh or pink; hats in grey, tan or 
Hi! blue; hair in yellow; jewelry in gold; scarf 
in the same color as the hat the figure wears, 
either grey, tan or blue. 


—The two illustrations at the top of 
the page suggest the construction of 
the sign banners for the “Continen- 
tal” “Billow-Pak” background. Light 
" furring strips will be used for con- 





struction. If the material for the 





heads is cut with the grain run- 

oa ning perpendicular, it will be neces- 

sary to back up the material with 
some type card or wall board— 
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—The construction of the “Billow- 





Pak” background is extremely 
| simple. Light furring strips will be 
used for frame work, with reinforce- 
ments placed where they will best 
H1| afford nailing surface for the banners 





and heads. The background is to be 















































constructed in three panels with the 








U center panel sitting in front of the 





two side panels. The drawing at the 








bottom shows this placement— 
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Torch Light Touches 


of Taurus 


By ANITA ARMSTRONG 


ASTROLOGER 
NEW YORK CITY 


TAURUS—APRIL 20 TO MAY 21 


Determination is the outstanding characteristic, abil- 
ity to make money and to spend it; forceful and inclined 
to be sure of themselves. 1932, until August, will be upsetting 
for these people, but after that there is a grand trine, Jupiter, 
Neptune and the Native Sun making for success, particu- 
larly for those born between April 24 and May 1. 


COLORS 

Virgo, rising, will bring browns and tans to the fore, also 
blue and orange. Afternoon wear of yellow, red and white; 
dresses for the theatre, dinner or dance will be of dark 
shades or white. 


BATHING SUITS 

Last year I suggested hanging the clothes on the hickory 
limb and not going near the water would be a good idea; 
indications for this year, the hickory limb will not be needed, 
as the costumes are growing less and less. The vanity case 
may hold all. Bathing suits are also of the same sketchy 
nature and there is an inclination 1933 will call for a “string 
of beads and a heavenly smile.” 

Uranus and Mars are conjunct in the eighth house, which 
is apt to bring sudden and accidental deaths through ex- 
plosives; and Jupiter squares the Sun and Moon, causing 
men and women to argue violently over food conditions, 
diamentrically opposed to the Jupiter in the twelfth house. 
THE MARKET 

Saturn in the fifth house does not look favorable for the 
stock market, although it is trine Neptune in the first house, 
conditions will be well covered by those in authority. 

HATS 

There will be a tendency to go without hats as Mars in 
Aries conjunct Uranus trine Jupiter makes this of universal 
interest. The bob may also come back in force. Stockings 
will be of chiffon or lace, and black will be the predominat- 
ing color. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The Sun and Moon are in mid-heaven and although they 
are square to Saturn and Jupiter the mind will have a chance 
to express itself through speech as they are in Taurus. For- 
eign affairs are still the center of the stage, which may be 
an indication that we can still keep the home fires burning. 





DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD OFFER 
WINS INTEREST 

Appearance of Douglas Fir Plywood’s $5,000 cash-for- 
designs offer, announced during March to displaymen, has 
been the signal for a widespread extension of popular in- 
terest in this material. This is the report made by A. R. 
Wuest, chairman of the executive committee of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Manufacturers, cooperative research and adver- 
tising association of the seventeen United States mills manu- 
facturing Douglas Fir Plywood: 

“While some notably good designs have been received by 
our judges, it must be kept in mind that this is only a be- 
ginning,” Wuest said. “We will continue to consider sketches 
in the $5,000 cash purchase plan until August 15. This allows 
every entrant time to work out as many designs as he likes 
and to win more than one reward.” 

Entrants for the awards should make designs or rough 
“idea sketches” for the use of Fir Plywood in displays and 
fixtures. Material should be mailed to Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Manufacturers, 655 Skinner Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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EINSON-FREEMAN EXHIBIT AT 
THE A. M. A. CONVENTION 

At the A. M. A. convention, Chicago, Ill., March 7-11, 
the Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Lithographers, Long Island 
City, N. Y., exhibit was so complete and offered the ob- 
server such a thorough conception of the work this organiza- 
tion is doing for the national advertising display field, we 
believe a picture of their display warrants reproduction. 





More than fifty, recent, Einson-Freeman national display 
productions were on exhibit. Lack of space, in some in- 
stances, prevented a complete showing of every production, 
but the collection presented a splendid opportunity to analyze 
the national display work this lithographic display concern 
is doing for the national advertising field. The exhibit, as 
the reader can realize, consists of all types of display crea- 
tions covering window displays, floor stands, counter con- 
tainers and counter displays. 





FISHER TAKES LARGER 
QUARTERS 

Fisher Display Service, Inc., Chicago, Ill., announces its 
removal on May | to larger and improved quarters at 560- 
562 West Lake Street. This displays a confidence in the 
future of the display installation business that is fully justi- 
fied, for in the battle for business under present conditions 
window displays have proven their mettle. The new quar- 
ters will be attractively equipped and an invitation is ex- 
tended to all to visit there and learn the complete system 
that is in operation for the efficient handling of installa- 
tion contracts. 





HEIDT JOINS GRIMM-LAMBACH 

Carl M. Heidt, formerly with the Hulsizer Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has joined the staff of the Grimm-Lambach 
Flower Co., St. Louis, Mo. He is assisting in the designing 
of their new fall fine and will travel the northwest, where 
he is well known among the display profession. 





ARKOW WITH STEINBACH’S 

Edward S. Arkow, formerly display manager for Arnold 
Constable & Co. Stewart & Co.. Fifth Avenue, and more 
recently for the Wise Shoe Co., New York City, has joined 
The Steinbach Co., Asbury Park, N. J., as display manager. 





A. BERGMAN RESIGNS AS 
DAVIS DISPLAY HEAD 

It has just been learned that A. Bergman, who has been 
head of the display department of The Davis Co., Chicago, 
has resigned. Mr. Bergman’s plans for the future are not 
known at this time. 





A CORRECTION IS 
IN ORDER 

In presenting E. Gallegos del Rio’s analysis of a DIS- 
PLAY WORLD editorial on page 29, March issue, we an- 
nounced that his store was located in Houston, Texas. The 
state is correct, but the town should have been San Antonio; 
it is the street that is Houston. 
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Design Principles 
For Displaymen 


Compiled by HENRY SHERROD 
1430 N. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Perspective can be defined as the “Art or science oi 
representing, on a surface, objects as they actually appear to 
the eye. The aerial perspective of painters is the expression 
of space by gradations of color distinctiveness, etc., while 
linear perspective, or simple perspective, deals with the ap- 
parent directions and dimensions of objects as seen from 
some point. The appearance of objects to the eye as affected 
by distance and as indicated by their relative size distinct- 
ness, and the convergence of receding lines.” 

Of linear perspective there are two kinds: Parallel, or 
one point; angular, or two point. This article will deal with 
parallel perspective as applied to the needs of window men. 
It is much the easiest and fills the needs of most window c 
men. 

In parallel perspective, all the horizontal lines that are 
at right angles to the line of vision are shown parallel, and 
the lines, which, in your window, go in the same way as the 
line of vision in a perspective rendering, recede to a point r 
on the horizon directly before the observer’s eye. 

Suppose you have a window, let us say, in root two 
shape. You have sketched in your merchandise, both in 
plan and elevation. You would like to show your manager 
just what he is going to pay for. We will now project your 
sketch into perspective. 

For those who are unaccustomed to the terms used in 
perspective let us go over the names of the different lines and 
points. 

Horizontal line—A line on the level with your eye. —Figure B— 

Point of sight—A point on the horizon line opposite your 
eye. In one point perspective it is also your vanishing point. 

Distance—The line running from the point of sight to the 
station point. This line is at right angles to the horizontal 
line. It is not necessary for it to be, but an easy way is to 
make the length of this line equal to the width of your window. 

Station point—Is the position of your eye opposite the point 
cf sight. If it is the distance from point of sight as the width 
of your window, this will make the optic angle sixty degrees. 

Base line—A line parallel to the horizontal line and below 
it at your eye height. In working to scale, measurements are 
marked on this base line. 

Picture plane, or window frame—A plane resting on th? 
base line. 

Vanishing point—A point to which the lines converge. 

Measuring point—A point on the horizontal line to which 
a line is drawn from a scale on the base line. 





—Floor Plan—A—Root Two— 
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FRINK ILLUMINATION 


MODERN 
BANK 
ILLUMINATION 


This unretouched photograph shows 
perfect illumination without glare or 
spotting. 


The large banking room is illuminat- 
ed in the modern manner—extruded 
metal ceiling strips supplemented by 
illuminated balcony fronts. Complete 
details on request. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 
23-10 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





Central National Tower, Battle Creek Mich. Holabird & Root, Architects. 
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. TRY THIS TEST DISPLAY ARTISTS are now offered the 
pecs an open book where it can be seen and handled extensive range of 37 colors in our Art 
easily by your customers. Then observe the number Poster Boards. They will find colors to 
@ who artyally pause to scan the reading as they uncon- - : E . 
sciously turn the pages. harmonize with every display they install. 
No one who cen read can resist the invitation of an 
open book. Book-O-Matic is an attractive open book to 
c) be p’aced in your display window. Eight pages of your ; ; ; 
advertising are turned mechanically permitting a complete CARD WRITERS ee using this board 
reading of each page. because of its non-fading, non-bleeding, 
The simple mechanism operates on 110 volts. It can not . 
eB get out of order. Your advertising message carries from velvet surface so necessary for high-grade 
page to page like a continuous story. You may use illus- 
trations and change the copy as often as you like. brush and pen work. 
Book-O-Matic is strongly made of wood and metal, fin- 
® ished handsomely in red and gold with a reflector light. a 
It will last a life time and comes to you complete, ready Send for Samples 
for youn advertising for $45,00. 
e Advertising Display Company CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 





New York 


61 Whitehall St. 666 Washington Blvd. Chicago 
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Measuring line—A line to the measuring point, from a 
measurement on the base line. Where it cuts the vanishing 
line, it will give perspectively the measurement. 

Vanishing lines—Parallel lines that in a perspective pro- 
jection recede and converge to a vanishing point. 

Now that we know the technical terms of perspective, we 
will use them. You can secure this manner of using perspec- 
tive from any good school of interior decorating. 

Get out the drawing board, compass, T square and tri- 
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angles. The floor plan of your window is a root two shape 
Figure a. Turn to figure b— 

1. Draw line AB base line. 

2. Draw line CD horizontal line. 

3. Draw line AC perpendicular to AB, to CD. 

4. Place F, vanishing point, or point of sight on CD, or 
center of width of window. 

5. Draw line EF line or distance to E, point of sight, 
on CD, the horizontal line. 

6. Describe arc FG. G, or measuring point, is the same 
distance from F as E. 

7. Draw line AH, window height. 

8. Draw line BI, window height. 

9. Draw line HI; you now have your window frame. 

The side of a two root shape in this case is five squares 
longer than the end. 

10. Place joint J so as to form your square. 

11. Draw JG measuring line. 

12. ALOB is your floor plan in perspective, root two 
shape. LMNO is your rear elevation in perspective, root two 
shape. AHML and NOPI are your side elevations, squares. 

The problem is to design a bedroom in the period of 
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Louis XIII; then place the furniture of that period in room. 
We use this period to show that dynamic symmetry can be 
used effectively in any period. The arrangement of the area 
in figure d may seem hard, but it is really very simple. 

The east wall, or ABCD of figure d, is the key shape. 

Apply root two KLMN (figure c) to center shape ABCD. 
This leaves excess areas NBMD (figure f) four squares and 
two root two shapes, AKCL (figure f) four squares and two 
root two shapes, and places the sides of triple doorway. 
Apply root two, shape HWCD, to ABCD and we have the 
bottom of drapery cornice over the doorway (figure ¢). 
Squares NP and KO (figure f) establish the bottom of the 
cornice. The triglyphs of squares NP and KO are controlled 
by diagonals of the major shape AB and CD. Their areas 
are squares plus root two shapes. The dado of the room is 
controlled by root two shape based on squares RL and QM 
(figure h). The height of the long mirror of the vanity on 
the north wall is controlled by one-half the excess area of 
root two shape AK (figure d) and based on the square KO. 

All of the controls of the areas of the four elevations and 
floor plan are quite obvious and show a consistent Greek 
theme in area, and proves that the excess area may be ex- 
pressed in shapes of the major shape. Each part of the 
design is commensurable in area to the major shapes. 

We now have our elevations and plan in area. Let us 
project it into perspective. We will use blocks instead of 
furniture as the teachers tell us that this is the best way to 
learn to draw. 

You have the floor plan of window-ruled off in squares 
(figure a) and a projection of your floor and elevations in 
figure I. Now take your dynamic areas of figure d and 
place in figure I. 

To get up and down verticals, measurements are neces- 
sary. Your show window plane rests on your base line. Any 
height wanted can be obtained from your scale of squares 
on the side walls and carried back beyond the picture plane 
by converging lines to the vanishing point E of figure I. 

In the finished sketch the writer has placed the point of 
center a little to the right in order to make a more interest- 
ing room. 





E. O. BURDG GOES WITH 
THE ADLER-JONES CO. 

E. O. Burdg, formerly of the Schack Artificial Flower 
Co., has changed his position, and is now connected with 
The -Adler-Jones Co., 543-57 South Wells Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Burdg is one of the best-known men in the display 
profession, having been actively engaged in window display 
work, designing and manufacturing of show window decora- 
tions for the past twenty-five years. Through his articles 
and designs in various trade papers, and lectures before dif- 
ferent commercial bodies and merchants’ extension courses, 
he has gained a national reputation as authority on the sub- 
ject of display, store equipment and advertising. Mr. Burdg 
is the author of several books on the subject of window dis- 
play and show window backgrounds which have added much 
to his prestige in the display world. Mr. Burdg has always 
been interested in the beginners or students of display work 
and his willingness to help the other fellow has gained for 
him a wide circle of friends. 





IT IS SUGGESTED THAT INSTALLATION MEN 
ATTEND THEI. A. D. M. CONVENTION 

The national window display installation organization 
will recall the splendid meetings conducted in Boston in 
1931 at the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the I. A. 
D. M., the founding of the “Display Installation Associa- 
tion,” and the constructive work of the group forming that 
installation organization. Therefore, it is suggested by Sam- 
ual J. Hanick, The S. J. Hanick Co., Philadelphia, that the 
installation field be represented at the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the I. A. D. M. in Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
June 6-9. The I. A. D. M. convention is being conducted 
with the cooperation of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, an affiliation of which two organizations is expected 
at that time, which assures one of the most constructive con- 
ventions ever conducted by the association of displaymen. 
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Jewel Electric Specialties 


Our Jewel Travel 
f aS, pss Word Sign shown 
if here has room for 20- 
word message. It is 





WINDOW ADVERTISING | 
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brilliantly lighted and can be changed 
quickly by merchant. 

MAYER’S MOVABLE ELECTRIC TURN- 
TABLE has been purchased by us and we 
nake many new designs in Chrome. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS. We 
have over 30 new designs of portable elec- 
tric fountains for display. Also large color 
change fountains. Send 6 cents for large 
catalog. We want reliable distributors. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & —_ co. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave. HICAGO 
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TEXTILE CO. 
107 WEST 48™ STREET, NEW YORK 
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SUCCESSFULLY DESIGNED WINDOWS ‘ 

















WINDOW TRIMMING---ADVERTISING 
SHOW-CARD WRITING 


Not a “Correspondence” or home study course. 
Practical, Individual Instruction 


Write for Information 


SMEBY SCHOOL,INC. Minneapolis, Minn. 




















- Displaymen, Sign Writers and aes Artists 


MAKE YOUR OW 


BRISCHOGRAPH FOR $10.00 


AND SAVE FIFTEEN DOLLARS... 

Now for the first time we offer two new lenses, scientifically 
correct, nearly four inches in size and ready mounted in black 
metal tube, ready to use for $10 cash. You can make your 
own lantern of wood or metal. A common bread box is O.K. 
Two sockets, six or more feet of cord and two of any size 
lamps. We suggest two 200 watts, and you will have as fine a 
projector as you care to own. 

This set of lenses will cover and project 49 inches of picture at 
one time. Will enlarge it to life size within 10 feet. Think 
of that—and every line true. Will enlarge same picture to a 
size you will never care to paint. Guaranteed to project pic- 
tures in their printed colors, direct from drawings, magazine, 
etc., without cutting. 

Two lenses completely mounted in metal tube ready to use, 
with instructions to make your lamp housing, for $10 cash or 
money order. If you send cash, have letter registered at post- 


office. 
4 92 E. Lakeview Ave. 
The Brischograph  cotumsus, on10 
NOW In ATS” FIFTH YEAR 
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Four Lithographic 
Displavs Go 
To Market 





—“Right Now! the World Needs a 
Clear Head,” and this cleverly con- 
ceived “Bromo-Seltzer” display will 
do much to relieve that “ache” and 
produce that “clear head.” This dis- 
play as produced by Keiterlinus 
Lithographic Manufacturing Co., 
rRUME ARROW acl Philadelphia, has had a tremendous 
+ Sanforized i acceptance, and in the opinion of the 

SHIRTS officials of the Emerson Drug Com- 
: ; pany, has proved a very fine piece 

of advertising— 


__eenstnmgitatainninn 
Santorizing is shrinking 
. 


process whieh pasitive 





—One of the smartest “Arrow Shirt” 
displays that has come down the pike, 
is illustrated above. It is in three 
planes, the bottom plane being pro- 
jected forward and the top plane drawn 
backward when the easel is set and 
locked in place. The dimensions over 
all are 49x28, and yet the display folds 
without scoring any of the planes, to 
come within the parcel post limits. The 
side cards are one plane miniatures of 
the center piece. (DISPLAY WORLD 
wants to see this display installed in the 
dealers’ windows.) Produced by The W. 
F. Powers Company, New York City— 

viting you 

» lhe ‘Pause ~ = 

that Refreshes 





—This striking “Coca-Cola” display is in ten 
colors, the figure of the girl being fully life- 


Var oT WY ea rj size. The painting is by Haddon Sundbloom 
by if e¢ La? 3 4 and the marble fountain is very carefully re- 
4 m ey E sa 3 produced. The display is in five pieces. A 


24-sheet poster was made of the design which 
oe 2 will be shown on the boards at the time the 
\ ‘ display is on view in the dealer’s windows. 
ee Display production by The Forbes Litho. 

sitar i Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.— 





CITRATE 4 
MAGNESIA * 


OMT baie acion 





—In producing this interesting display for 
“Citrate of Magnesia” Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y., based its ap- 

<7 ‘tin ape '. peal upon the tried and true “before and after” 
4 onl en ge ik theory, augmenting its dynamic punch with 
the giant head. From this powerful center 
panel down through to the bottle pyramids, 
which take the place of actual merchandise 
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S38 66S «~~ ae 3 (thus saving the dealer’s stock), we have a 
masterly designed and effective display— 
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HArowp H. Ciape, lnc. 


1328 UNIVERSITY AVENUE iw 
ROCHESTER. NY 

February 

Twenty-Sixth 

1932 





Mr. L. J. Engel, 

Einson-Freeman Co. Inc., 
Starr and Borden Aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Engel: 


Over a period of years you have made a considerable number 
of window displays for me, and I attribute the uniform 
success of these displays in a large degree to your personal 
cooperation in the basic design together with the high 
quality of finished ces which your organization has 
delivered. 


Therefore, it has become a matter of course for me to expect, 

as well as receive, an unusually fine job whenever an order 

is placed with you. Nevertheless, I wish to express my 
complete satisfaction in the new display for Clapp's Baby Foods 
which you have recently delivered. In my opinion it not only 
ranks well up with the best window displays I have ever studied, 
but what is of far more importance, it clicks in the interest 
arresting and sales compelling tie-up which was needed under our 
agen lan of selling. This is a direct result of your own 
intensive spudy of our peculiar market with its attendant 


problems, before submitting ideas to us. 

















Yours very truly, 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, INC. 


ore. 


Director of Sales and Advertising 


LA Zee" 
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MOURISHING 
SOuUPS 
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“It clicks 


in the interest arresting and sales 
compelling tie-up which was 
needed under our agency plan 
of selling. This is a direct re- 
sult of your own intensive study 
of our peculiar market with 
attending problems, before sub- 
mitting ideas to us.” 
Signed 


PLA 8e-__ 


Dir ctor of Salesa d Advertising 
HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 


~BABY SOUPS. 
STRAI NED VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 





STRAINED | FRUITS 
3 Varieties 


“seule oe ae 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


OFFICES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 
STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE - 302 PARK SQ. BLDG, BOSTON, MASS 
WESTERN OFFICE-WRIGLEY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container 
Licensee for Canada... Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 


<4 Body Building 
| WHEATHEART CEREAL 
FOR HABiCS 






Specializing 
in WindOwand 
store display 
adverfising 
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GWihile litle has been | 
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MEN OF NS day. 

‘In all probability. 

if he was alive tod. 
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ae | Bulked Copy....The Card 


the Alphabet 


By HARRY G. WALKER 
BATTLESTEIN’S 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Ir ISN’T the “sale” cards that make most card men wish 
they had never seen a lettering pen, a show card brush and 
a bottle of show card color; it isn’t the “opening” cards, 
it’s the cards with about a “mile” of copy. It’s the cards 
that endeavor to explain some feature of the merchandise, 
some event of national, civic or store importance. It’s the 
cards that talk and talk and talk. Boy, “copy” cards are 
the ones that take the time; that turn the one black hair to 
grey; that make card men contemplate some means of dis- 
position. 

The smart, opening cards—ah, they’re our meat! They’re 
a joy to produce. But the others must be produced, also. 
We've’ got to take the sour with the sweet. But why not 
make the difficult jobs as easy as possible? Why not go 
about producing such cards in a systematical manner? 

I find that cards with bulked copy are comparatively 
simple to produce, and other than requiring a lot of time 
are rather enjoyable to make if the following method governs 
the production: 

1. Prepare a complete layout for the copy. 

2. Get all lines perfectly spaced. 

3. Pencil sketch the lettering to assure a balanced layout. 

4. Use a tee square and get the vertical parts of the let- 
ters just as near perfect as possible. 

5. If the copy is heavy and the card small, the smallest 
size, square point lettering pen will facilitate the work. 

6. A great deal of patience. 

Reproduced below is one of the alphabets I always use 
for this type of work. It is very flexible, and as many 
flourishes as wanted can be added to give the letters an easy 





rbedercat 
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a RODE CFGHIC KoLANO 
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swing. The card reproduced on the opposite page will give 
the reader a splendid opportunity to compare the actual use 
of the alphabet. You will notice, if you study the card very 
closely, that the lettering on the card does not contain quite 
as many flourishes as the lettering in the alphabet, yet the 
card illustrates the use of the alphabet. The card man can 
take many privileges with such lettering, the important thing 
being to keep it simplified. 

As an example of bulk lettering, I am going to quote the 
copy used on a recent “golf” card of mine. The top of the 
card. reproduced a black and white cartoon of a man ex- 
plaining a golf shot to a group of three golfers. The size 
of the card was 12’x28”. The copy follows: “And I could 
harly believe my eyes, when the ball flew high and true and 


fell . . .’—and they believed him. Many a golfer im- 
proves his game ten strokes during the short walk from 
the eighteenth green to the clubhouse . . . just how much 
he can get away with in the telling depends on how much he 
looks like a golfer. . . . Your golf stories may be be- 
lieved without the aid of one of our golf suits . . . but 


being smartly attired improves both the playing and the 
telling.” (Get set now for “The Houston Invitation Tourna- 
ment,” beginning February 22.) 





PROGRESSIVE MERCHANDISING 
ON PARADE 


(Continued from page 12) 


taken place in this store early in 1911, when they added a 
semi-western type of building to their Japanese one. I am 
sorry to see these original Japanese buildings vanishing each 
year, taking away the romance of real Japan. Eight years 
of steady activity helped to make Shirokija an example of 
remarkable progress. Transformation had taken place when 
this store was incorporated into a joint stock company with 
a capital not less than fiye million, which was soon increased 
to fifteen million. Rehabilitation after the earthquake was 
remarkable with this storé, giving every effort to restore its 
business which has improved even on its pre-earthquake 
condition. They have today an ultra-modern building sur- 
rounded by heavy glass frames, which throws in enough 
light to every floor. It is shaped after one of the modern 
department stores of Europe. The most interesting feature 
of this store it is corner window which has a double re- 
volving floor. This system undoubtedly was adopted from 
the Japanese dramatic theatres, internationally famed for 
their revolving stage. There is a very comfortable drawing 
room on the third floor in this store, adjoining the sun 
parlor. It was here I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Mi- 
yairi, their display manager, who has acquired a wide knowl- 
edge of displays of every country in the world. When I 
asked him about the revolving floor in the corner window. 
he said, “It gives all the advantage of trimming a better 
window, and to make frequent changes. It often serves to 
make a novel trim in changing the background with the ad- 
vance of the hour.” This experiment proved successful in 
serving to influence the public attentions that it has become 
an important medium for window dressers of Japan to give 
keen considerations. 


For the convenience to the readers of DISPLAY WORLD, 


I have made arrangements with my representatives in Tokyo 
to supply any information concerning the merchandising, 
manufacture, imports and exports. This service is supplied 
gratis by writing to me at the Display Publishing Co., 1209 
Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing return postage. 





M. E. BLATT CO APPOINTS 
H. D. MORRIS DISPLAY HEAD 

Henry D. Morris has been appointed display manager 
for the M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City, N. J. He succeeds 
B. A. G. Purvis, who recently severed his connections with 
the Blatt store. Mr. Morris was associated with the Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia store, and more recently as assistant 
display manager at the Blatt store. 
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“Nat Mat” SPRING 


CARDBOARDS 


NEW DAPPLE TINTS 
WOOD DESIGN 
SHADOW DESIGN 


“SAMPLES FREE” 
Local dealers throughout States and Canada 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


Manufacturers 
4318-36 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Decorative Glass  Val- 
ances put life and snap 
in this modern show win- 
dow on State Street, Chi- 
cago. Note how it also 
beautifies and increases 
the efficiency of lighting 
arrangement. 

Why not send for our 
free illustrations today. 


RAWSON & EVANS 
COMPANY 


700 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 




















The F'ountain Air Brush 


The World’s Standard Air Brush for Over 40 Years 
Greatest id for Show Card and Sign Writers. 


Illustration 3/5 actual size. 












When properly repaired Thayer & 
Chandler Airbrushes are the equal of a 
new Brush—Easy to handle and keep 
in order. 


Thayer & Chandler 


NEW ADDRESS: 910 West Van Buren St. Chicago 
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Four Process 
Displays Go 
To Market 
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—Produced in six colors—background in two shades of 
blue, other colors, white, orange, silver, and yellow— 
this “Mayflower Electric Refrigerator” display forms 
a rich and compelling contrast to the brilliant white of 
the refrigerator. The large display cards were scored 
to fold into small cartons for economical shipping. 
Produced by W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, Illinois— 


—Leading the field, this month, with a smart and 

compelling display this Leo H. Fuller, Inc., Long 

Island City, N. Y., display for R. C. A. Victor “Super- 

ette” radio demonstrates the power of simplicity and 

novelty in national display productions. And though 

the display, like the radio, was a “mite” in size, it 
was a “giant” in performance— 














—A field for novel display productions; a field that has not been 
touched, is the “photo finisher.” This modern display, produced 
by the Servisign Studio, Newark, N. J., suggests but one method 
of display and installation. The display is 30x40 inches, die cut 
and easeled. Colors are silver field, blue, black, and cerise. 
Actual photos of the finisher’s work are pasted on the panels— 


THE: 


ONE EAGLE 





y 





—Ivel Displays, New York City, produced this out- 
standing display for Bulova. The display is quite 
unusual and is called a “set-up” job by the producers— 
that is, the entire display was shipped set-up as it 
looks in the photograph. The shelf holding the watch 
was built out and the half round top was also built out 
—all the dealer had to do was stand it up. The dis- 
play measures 26 inches high, was done in eight colors 
of oil paint and varnished. It truly symbolizes the 
spirit of the “Lone Eagle.” Provision was made for a 
flashing light directly behind the arched top piece— 
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From Detroit Comes 
A “Continental” 
Presentation 


By F. E. WHITELAM 
DETROIT 


Marria music could almost be heard when viewing 
Detroit spring windows. Distieys reflecting military blues, 
styles inspired by West Point and Annapolis uniforms and 
colors, indicated that Detroit displaymen have gone mad to 
the tune of every shade of blue that can be produced. Red 
and white, also, was very much in vogue, but appeared 
mostly in accessories and as trimming. Boots, “To Keep in 
Step With the Latest Military Notes,” were smart additions 
to the symphony in blue. Spring is on the side of these 
lovely merchandise presentations, but little can be said at 
this time of even a close resemblance of the “old time” 
buying spirit. 

J. L. HUDSON’S 

For two days Hudson’s entire block of windows were cov- 
ered with a smartly “Continental” poster design curtain of 
many high-colored figures. The figures seemed in the act 
of peering through the crowd to see what it was all about. 
At the bottom of each poster, in bold type, appeared, “It’s 
Coming—Hudson’s Spring Sale.’ The event was broadcast, 
while the papers carried full-page ads. When the windows 
were unveiled a great surprise greeted the public, for every 
window background had been changed. Overlapping panels 
of a warm, tannish grey material with ornamental tops, done 
in a simple triangular design, covered the backgrounds. The 
only touch of color was introduced in the small poster which 
carried the slogan of the sale. The displays were merchan- 
dised in a very orderly fashion, and the usual, over-crowded 
appearance of sale windows was refreshingly absent. Posters 
on the interior of the store completed the dramatization of 
the event. 

A welcome change to the patriotic clamor as noted else- 
where in -Detroit was evidenced in a “Hudson” display in 
which “The Pink Lady Inspires These Spring Fashions.” 
A neutral background of two large panels, hinged together 
and sitting at angles, formed the setting for the four dis- 
plays featuring hats, evening, afternoon and street models. 
The title of the display was introduced on one of the panels 
in each display, while the other panel carried small niches 
in which the correct accessories were featured. 

A hosiery display of unique attractiveness promoted “silk 
meshes.” One readily grasped the thought the card con- 
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veyed, “All the Mystery and Romance of Old Spanish Laces 
Inspire the Charm of These Meshes.” A stately Spanish 
castle, standing in front of a deep blue velvet curtain, 
formed the background for this lovely display. Cut-out let- 
ters, appearing with each pattern of hosiery—Chigqita, Juan- 
ita, Marquita, Bonita, Senorita—completed the presentation. 
KERN’S 

The Easter display change at Kern’s, built along “Con- 
tinental” display lines, brought the buying public a_real 
cosmopolitan setting of interest and novel exploitation. 
Ceiling-height panels, of graduated thickness, served as a 
foundation for the introduction of many varied set pieces. 
Weird, angular forms, cylinders and curving sections made 
up settings that were strangely suitable for the various mer- 
chandise lines displayed. The settings employed a soft 
shade of green for color. 

Military presentations were also noted at Kern’s. The 
card in one display read, “Follow the Flag in your color 
schemes of fashions.” Three mannikins were used in this 
display. A “wash dress” sale, employing the use of 
twelve miniature figures, proved almost a “sellout.” The 
figures were dressed in the exact fashion of the dress, a num- 
ber on each form giving the style the customer could refer 
to in ordering a garment. 

The annual “Spring Drive for 50,000 New Customers” 
was conducted early in the month. New backgrounds intro- 
duced the merchandise. A center panel of black felt carried 
the sale message across its face in orange and felt letters, 
while additional copy, “It’s More Than a Sale,” appeared 
on the panel—this copy appearing in green felt. In the center 
of the panel a green poster—alike in all displays—intro- 
duced the following: “Great Values—New Fashions—Pleas- 
ant Service.” 

CROWLEY MILNER 

A large center panel in soft green, flanked on either side 
with curved panels covered with silver mesh, and the intro- 
duction of two large vases of purple lilacs, one on each side 
of the center panel, formed “Spring-like’’ backgrounds for 
Crowley Milner’s. Script style handwriting, appearing on the 
center panel, presented fashion information. 

Easter togs were smartly presented in six windows. Three 
large circular platforms, placed against the backgrounds, 
served as an elevation for the presentation of the smartly 
dressed mannikins. The background panels were carried out 
in the following colors to afford proper contrast for the mer- 
chandise: Green, ivory, blue, rose and white. Navy blue 
garments with high-colored accessories were shown against 
the white background; the ivory display featured fur jackets; 
the rose background presented lace evening gowns, etc. 


—For two days the entire window frontage 

at “Hudson’s” was covered with this 

smartly “Continental” poster design cur- 

tain. It announces “Hudson’s Spring 
Sale”— 
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From The 
Field 


THE “SUN’S” TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

February, 1932, marked the tenth anniversary of the “Sun 
Advertising Company,’ window display installations, Cali- 
fornia. The progress made by that organization in Califor- 
nia is very remarkable, and F. M. Archer, general manager, 
northern division, is very modest in making the following 
statements concerning the “Sun’s” anniversary: 

“When we look back over the last ten years, we are very 
gratified at the results we have obtained. Every year has 
produced a gradual and steady growth, with 1931 showing 
an increase of better than 25 per cent over 1930. Prospects 
for 1932 look mighty fine and we expect to better our 1931 
record of installations. 





“The ‘Sun’ Advertising Co. was organized ten years ago. 
Our start was very unpretentious, consisting of but myself 
and one assistant; today, we have a force consisting of 
twenty-five men in Southern California, twenty-eight in 
Northern California, not including our office force, or a total 
of fifty-eight employees. Branch offices are maintained in 
the following California cities: Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Long Beach, Bakersfield, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Sacramento, Fresno and San Jose. The photograph 
reproduced with this article shows just the Northern Cali- 
fornia staff. 

“During the month of February, our anniversary month, 
the northern branch handled installations for sixty-five ac- 
counts, the southern branch having forty-seven accounts. We 
attribute the progressiveness of the northern branch to our 
early contact and establishment in that territory. 

“During 1931, Lucky Strike Cigarettes was one of our 
best and most active accounts. Each month seemed to show 
an increase in the number of displays they would have in- 
stalled. August was the peak month, with 2,500 installations : 
other months running from 1,000 to 1,500 displays.” 





NEW YORK CITY HAS A NEW 
INSTALLATION CONCERN 

Display Service Company, 110 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, is the name and address of a new window dis- 
play installation company in metropolitan New York. The 
company joins the efforts of H. Messmore and A. Schuster. 
Mr. Messmore has had wide experience in installation work. 
Mr. Schuster is a department store specialist. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO “THORNHILLS’” 
NEW LOCATION 

A constant growing demand for Thornhill’s Display Serv- 
ice, St. Louis, Mo., necessitated their recent*expansion into 
larger quarters. Their new location is'807 Mart Building: 
their old location, 2108 Olive Street, is retained »for ware- 
housing and enables them to serve national advertisers to 
better advantage. j 
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STEFAN EXHIBITS ADD DEMONSTRATION AND 
SALES VALUE TO ANY PRODUC! 


Many forms of publicity find themselves in the “waste 
basket” when opened, but we're venturing to state that the 
most recent “four page circular” prepared by Stefan, Inc., 
Milwaukee, window display installation concern, for national 
accounts, not only secured that second glance by the re- 
cipients but was read from cover to cover. The front cover 
or letter to the advertiser from the Stefan organization is a 
story that on opening the circular demands reading because 
of the effectiveness of the five installations pictured—all in 
color. It will profit other installation organizations to study 
the progressiveness of Stefan. The letter reads: 


“Waste Basket Publicity gets no results—--neither do win- 
dow displays installed in alley windows. 

“Our clients, over 100—all nationally recognized, whose 
strict business policies we respect, continue with our service 
year after year. 

“It has paid them well to abandon the haphazard waste- 
ful distribution of expensive display material without that 
intimate knowledge of local conditions which only a fully 
equipped local organization such as ours can give. Get into 
this market where every display installed is really effective.” 


Then, on opening the circular and seeing the Coca-Cola, 
Sal Hepatica, Lucky Strike, Mistol and Nivea Creme instal- 
lation as prepared by Stefan, the reader can’t help but read: 
“Presented in a unique and distinctive setting, your message 
will find its place above the ordinary. Stefan installations 
create and hold mental impressions. If you wish to measure 
the value of mental impressions, consider the service of an- 
other type of mental impressions—check up on system, dealer 
goodwill, enthusiasm and cooperation—Stefan service en- 
joys all these. The act of presenting the advantages or vir- 
tues of a product to a mass of people should be considered 
in terms of mental impressions that can be made on poten- 
tial buyers at the point of sale. Here the actual product can 
be seen and in three dimensions and within the consumer’s 
reach. Consider display in your budget, then select a re- 
sponsible service.” 





A “LUCKY STRIKE’ DISPLAY 
CAMPAIGN MEETING 


The photograph reproduced here illustrates the recent 
“Lucky Strike” window display campaign meeting as held 
in “Main Street,” the S. J. Hanick Co. window display in- 
stallation service, Philadelphia, display installation depart- 
ment. These meetings are generally held prior to the start- 
ing of a window display campaign, at which time a repre- 
sentative of the product being displayed speaks to the “Han- 
ick” organization on the window display campaign. 





At the meetings everything relative to the product, the 
installation and the campaign is discussed in detail, and 
every decorator, inspector and supervisor of the S. J. Hanick 
organization becomes “Lucky Strike” conscious. These 
meetings are generally held on Saturday afternoons and 
last between two and three hours. It is felt that they help 
the Hanick organization render better service to their clients 
as it enables them to secure the maximum results from thcir 
window display advertising campaigns. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
378 Pearl St. 


659 Broadway 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


- 
< OFFICES » 
269 Erie Blvd., W. 165 St. Paul St. 


Windo-Craft Display Service Ine. 
Home Office Buffalo 


A Leading Service Satisfying Over 
150 Leading National Advertisers 











ARIZONA—Waghorn-Whitson Display Service, 142 S. Center. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Covering population centers of Arizona. 





ATLANTA; GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





- AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 


‘distributing and window displays. 





BOISE, SOUTHWEST IDAHO~—J. A. Wright, P. O. Box 1292. 





BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE, SYRACUSE and WESTERN 
NEW YORK—Dependable Installation Service. National Window 
Display Service, Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 73 Main Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 


St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





Display Service, 602 Southern 


CINCINNATI, OH1IO—Cincinnati 0 
A dependable service covering 


Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 








CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 











COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 


Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Window Disp. Serv., 183 Vance Ave. 











MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Stefan, Inc., 1925 W. Vliet St. Covering 
Milwaukee and principal Wisconsin cities exclusively for national 
advertisers. Service that Satisfies and Produces Results. 
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NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“‘Merchandised Window Displays.”’ 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window “Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. ore at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 


ORANGE, Texas—Walter Journeay, 1003-4th St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, 
16443 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





Real Service. 





Inc., 





PHILADELPHIA, PA—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 _N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 
ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service. 
621 Nebraska St. The only service covering Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 807 Mart Bldg. Com- 
plete and reliable window display service for national advertisers. 
Satisfied clients. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 



































BE REPRESENTED IN 
THIS DIRECTORY 


Responsible local display services are invited to arrange 
for the listing of their companies in this directory. It provides 
a very effective contact with users of window display installa- 
tions. The cost is very low, only $3.50 per line per year. For 
example, a three-line listing will cost only $10.50 for a full 
year’s service. One-inch display ads cost $5.00 per month on 
annual contract, payable semi-annually in advance—$30.00 with 
order. Let us have order for your listing or ad to begin with 
the next issue. 
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Notes from LA.D.M. 


Headquarters 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 
SECRETARY 

223 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


Tue attention of every reader of this column is directed 
to another section of this publication in which W. L. Stens- 
gaard discussed the outlook for the Thirty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention and Manufacturers’ Exposition of the I. A. D. M., 
which is to be held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, during the 
days of June 6, 7, 8 and 9. Mr. Stensgaard is chairman of 
the I. A. D. M. Publicity Committee and has directed the 
assoication through three most successful conventions. He 
is closely associated with the other committees, working with 
them in the preparation of the educational features to be 
presented. Associated with Mr. Stensgaard in the campaign 
of convention publicity is Jack T. Chord, editor the DIS- 
PLAY WORLD: L. S. Janes, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; E. H. 
Fox, editor Merchants Record and Show Window; A. F. 
Johnston, The Kroger Grocery Co., Cincinnati; George J. 
Cowan, Dry Goods Economist, and Arthur Brayton, editor 
Dry Goods Trade Journal. 

PHOTO CONTEST COMMITTEE 

Paul L. Wertz, chairman of the 1932 I. A. D. M. Contest 
Committee, has announced his committee of judges and in- 
cludes in the list outstanding display executives from every 
section of the country. Invitations to serve in this impor- 
tant department are now being directed to the following 
men: 

Joseph F. Chadwick, Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; John R. Patton, L. S. Ayres Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; W. L. Montgomery, Crosby Bros., Topeka, Kans.; 
Howard Littel, L. Bamberger Company, Newark, N. J.; L. L. 
Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo Company, Houston, Texas; William 
Scharninghausen, Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash.; C. O. Crites, 
Levy Brothers, Louisville, Ky.; Winthrop B. Frye, William 
Filene Sons Company, Boston, Mass.; E. Dudley Pierce, Sib- 
ley, Lindsay and Curr, Rochester, N. Y.; Joseph B. McCann, 
S. Kann Sons, Washington, D. C.; E. Russell Smith, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer and Fuller Company. 
St. Louis, Mo.; Ellsworth H. Bates, The Boston Store, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Charles W. Morton, Weinstock-Lubin, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.: F. E. Whitelam, H. H. Fyfe Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; John C. Mackey, M. Rich Brothers, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Malcolm J. B. Tennent, Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore. 
THE N. R. D. G. A. BULLETIN 

The April edition of the National Retail Dry Goods Bulle- 
tin will feature articles by William Scharninghausen, dis- 
play director, The Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash., and Henry 
Sherrod, Chicago. Many favorable reports are reaching the 
I. A. D. M. office in relation to the recognition being granted 
to the I. A. D. M. through the official organ of the N. R. D. 
G. A.., and every member of the I. A. D. M. should manifest 
his appreciation of the present plan of cooperation by keep- 
ing his membership in good standing. A number of men 
are now receiving the Bulletin that will be in arrears before 
the next edition is completed and this means is taken to 
bring the important matter of due payment to their atten- 
tion. The larger portion of I. A. D. M. dues is now required 
for Bulletin service and the I. A. D. M. cannot afford to issue 
this publication to those not in good standing. Send your 
dues now. 

REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 

Arrangements have been made for reduced rail rates for 
all I. A. D. M. Convention delegates and dependent members 
of the delegates’ families. This provision will allow the rate 
of one and one-half fare, provided certificates are requested 
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at the point of original purchase of going ticket. Certifi- 
cates will be validated at the convention during the dates 
of June 7,°8 and 9. 
EXPOSITION SPACE 

While exposition space reservations are falling somewhat 
behind former years, there is every reason to believe that 
all space will be assigned well in advance of the opening 
of the convention. Space rates are the lowest in I. A. D. M. 
history and the general convention plans provide for more 
manufacturer cooperation than ever before. Manufacturers 
and jobbers interested in presenting their products to the 
leading display executives in the country are requested to 
communicate with J. W. Foley, Manager I. A. D. M. Expo- 
sition, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





P. C. D. M. A. CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCED 

Just as this issue of DISPLAY WORLD was going to 
press, a letter from Wm. Scharninghausen, president of the 
P. C. D. M. A., reached this office with the following in- 
formation relative to the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Asso- 
ciation Convention. DISPLAY WORLD looks to the Pa- 
cific Coast displaymen to “put on a real show,” and as the 
dates are September 12 and 13, that means that visiting 
displaymen will have the opportunity to view the Fall Open- 
ing displays of stores like Frederick & Nelson; The Bon 
Marche; Rhodes; MacDougall & Southwick, and other large 
department stores; and when Pacific Coast displaymen have 
an opening—well, there’s something to see. 
The Convention Committee is as follows: Wm. Scharn- 
inghausen, display manager, The Bon Marche, convention 
chairman; Allyn Dean, display manager, MacDougall & 
Southwick, chairman of convention committees; Eric Ostrom, 
display manager, Klopfenstein's, and president of the Seattle 
Display Men’s Club, heads the Educational Committee. Ac- 
sociated with Mr. Ostrom on the Educational Committee are 
Jack Smith, display manager, Frederick & Nelson, and Mor- 
ris Evanson of The Bon Marche display staff. Mr. Thomp- 
son, display manager, Nordstrom, Inc., secretary of the 
Seattle Club, will handle publicity. Fred Portmann, display 
manager, Turrell’s Shoe Company, heads the committee on 
luncheons and banquets. Mr. Day, vice president, Seattle 
Club, and of the Rhodes’ display staff, heads the committee 
on photo exhibits. The chairmen of the various committees 
are well known in the display field, and each member is 
giving unstintingly of their time to make the convention one 
of the best ever held on the coast. 


ADLER-JONES CO. ANNOUNCE THEIR ENTRY 
INTO THE DISPLAY FABRICS FIELD 

After a thirty-day visit of all the big fabric mills through- 
out the country, Jos. I. Adler, president of the Adler-Jones 
Company, announces their entry into the fabric field with 
the most comprehensive line ever assembled by one house. 
In their entry into this field they are going about it from a 
different angle. Instead of merely showing fabrics, saying 
they are for background use, their research staff has designed 
a complete line of background treatments showing designs 
of window settings adaptable to a fabric treatment. 

With this new trend toward plain fabric backgrounds that 
put the sales power behind the merchandise, The Adler- 
Jones Company felt the need of adding a complete line of 
fabrics, and not until every mill source had been investi- 
gated was this announcement made. In his investigation of 
these various mills, their facilities were such that several 
entirely new fabrics were developed, which are now ready 
for presenting. 

A complete folder showing this new fabric line and the 
sheet of background designs may both be had, free. They 
should prove very helpful in planning your summer and fall 
windows. These drawings were made with the thought in 
mind that most merchants will want to build their own set- 
tings. Even should the displayman be a finished artist, these 
drawings will be an inspiration to him. For the non-artist 
displayman, they will prove a godsend. Both may be had 
by writing the Adler-Jones Company, 647 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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].A.D.M. Convention 


News 


35th Annual Convention of the I. A. D. M. to be Held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 6-9 


Reported by 


W. L. STENSGAARD 
Publicity Chairman 


Tue Thirty-fifth Annual Convention and Exposition of the 
I. A. D. M. promises to eclipse any previous event of this 
organization. Here are a few of the reasons: 

N. R. D. G. A. COOPERATION 

For the first time, it is receiving the full cooperation of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. The attendance 
and program will be enriched by this affiliation. The sales 
promotion division of the N. R. D. G. A. is certain to bring 
forth some worthwhile innovations and additions to the con- 
vention program. 

N. D. E. A. COOPERATION 

The National Display Equipment Association, as well as 
all display equipment manufacturers not affiliated, will be 
represented with exhibits such as have never before been 
seen at this annual event. This is a year when buyers want 
ideas and plans that will aid in getting sales. This will be 
a great occasion to get just such suggestions and ideas. 

J. H. RICHTER CONVENTION DIRECTOR 

The convention will be under the able direction of J. H. 
Richter, display director, The Fair, who will be assisted by 
a group of competent executives. Among them will be How- 
ard C. Oehler, Wieboldt Stores, Inc.; L. S. Janes, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
L. E. Kelly, The Boston Store; Allan H. Kagey, Mandel 
Brothers; J. W. M. Campbell, Carson, Pirie Scott & Co.; M. 
F. Long, Montgomery Ward & Co.; J. Duncan Williams, and 
many others. 

One big feature of the convention will be the presenta- 
tion of twenty outstanding display plans that proved success- 
ful in getting sales during the past few months. This cer- 
tainly should prove interesting and instructive. 

It is definitely felt that we are entering an era of great 
showmanship. The recent General Motors exposition as an 
example. We must be equipped with a knowledge that will 
help us dramatize our merchandising events more and more 
intelligently. This convention will devote a great amount 
of time to just such topics and demonstrations. 

HOTEL SHERMAN HEADQUARTERS 

Hotel Sherman will be headquarters for this great event. 
All available exposition and meeting space has been arranged 
for. It will be the greatest show the I. A. D. M. has known 
for many years. Plan now to attend. 

THE ANNUAL PHOTO CONTEST 

A word about the Annual Photo Contest. Plan now to 
make entries in as many classes as possible. Be among the 
winners. The Contest Committee will answer any ques- 
tions you may care to ask about entries. Address all en- 
tries care of J. W. Foley, I. A. D. M. Secretary, 223 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Your entries may be mailed 
as soon as you like. The judges have been selected from 
the most competent executives from all parts of the country. 

Chicago is a great vacation land—you can combine busi- 
ness and pleasure. You can see many of the World’s Fair 
buildings completed and nearing completion. But most of 
all you can return to your store with new ideas, plans and 
suggestions that will make sales and profits for your firm. 
You will have no other chance to see such a great display 
of display equipment, decoratives and sales promotion ideas. 

Plan now to attend the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Display Men. Yes, re- 
duced rates for round-trip fares. Get your clubs organized 
to charter cars on trains as necessary. Don’t miss this great 


event. 
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Special 
Close Out! 


200 Copies of 


The Art of Draping 


by Jerome A. Koerber 











A Comprehensive and Practical 
Treatise on Principles and Practice of 
Correct Draping for Mercantile 


Purposes 


THE ART OF DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber, 
was the first authentic text-book to be presented in the 
interest of draping for mercantile display. An illus- 
trated treatise on the most essential phase of modern 
display, comprehensively and exhaustively presented 
by a real authority. The author introduces, illustrates 
and graphically covers the evolution of every known 
drape since 2000 years before Christ. No topic allied 
with the general subject is omitted in this brilliant 
text presentation. 


The Contents Proves Its 


Usefulness 
PART I. 
The Fundamentals of Draping................... 11 
Fixtures: What They Are—Their Importance.... 16 
How Records Are Kept in Display Department... 23 


Efficiency in Decorator’s Room.................. 27 
General Knowledge of Merchandising........... 29 
PART II. 

The Structure of Drapery........................ 33 
Examples of Historic Costume................... 39 
Ornamentation of Drapery....................... 46 
PART III. 

Importance of Color and Color Harmony......... 51 
A Chart of Colors and Combinations............ 54 
Combining Colors by Use of Color Chart......... 57 


Some Pertinent Advice—Errors to Be Avoided... 58 
Draping Examples Illustrated and Described... 61 


PART IV. 
Selected Draping Examples..................... 110 


NOW $1.00—While They Last 


Thousands of copies have been sold at the publication price 
of $3.00 per copy. We are now offering the balance of the 
original edition at the special low close-out price of $1.00 per 
copy postpaid. This is less than manufacturing cost and is 
a real opportunity for those who do not own a copy of this 
valuable display book. Some copies are slightly soiled. 


Order Your Copy NOW! 


ORDER BLANK 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find money order for $1.00 for a copy of 
THE ART OF DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber. 
Ship postpaid to the following address: 
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Patents For 
Display 


By RAY BELMONT WHITMAN 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—This department, conducted by our 
Patent Editor, Ray Belmont Whitman, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City, keeps us advised of the latest patented 
inventions each month in the field of advertising display. 
He offers to the readers of DISPLAY WORLD personal 
advice without obligation on any subject connected with 
patents, trademarks, designs or copyrights. All inquiries 
should be addressed to “Patent Editor,” care of DISPLAY 
WORLD. 


INTERFERENCES 

Since, according to law, a patent can be granted only to 
the first or prior inventor, it often happens that when the 
inventor’s application is filed, there has already been filed 
in Washington an application on a similar invention, in whole 
or in part, by another inventor. Or maybe such an applica- 
tion is filed after the inventor has filed his, but during its 
prosecution or within two years after it issues. In any of 
these cases an “interference” may be started either by the 
Patent Office Examiner or on the request of either inventor 
or their attorneys. 

This interference proceeding is merely a contest between 
two or more claimants for the same invention to determine 
which of them is the prior inventor and therefore entitled 
to the patent. The one who conceives the idea first, pro- 
viding he exercises due diligence in its disclosure and re- 
duction to practice, is held to be the prior inventor and so 
entitled to the patent over the other claimant or claimants. 

An interference proceeding is a very complicated and 
highly technical one, and calls for the best skill of attor- 
neys experienced in that particular kind of a contest. It in- 
volves the taking of depositions, the preparation of exhibits 
to offer in evidence, and the examination of witnesses under 
oath to prove the inventor’s dates of conception disclosure 
to others, and reduction to practice. (And as regards this 
“reduction to practice,” it should be noted that the filing of 
the application is considered to be a constructive reduction 
to practice, requiring no further proof—hence the desirability 
of little or no delay in the filing of patent applications.) 
Then, depending upon what evidence has been deduced dur- 
ing the proceeding, arguments are advanced, and supported 
often by prior decisions, to determine which of the claimants 
is entitled to the claims in dispute. Sometimes certain of 
these claims are awarded to one claimant and the remainder 
to one or more of the others. The case is then finished, and 
those claims appear in the respective applications, and the 
disallowed ones are cancelled. 

An appeal may be taken from the decision of the Inter- 
ference Examiner to the Board of Examiners-in-Chief, and 
finally to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
which is here the court of last resort. 

A study of statistics reveals that about one application 
in forty gets into an interference. When an application does 
become so involved, although this means considerably more 
expense for the inventor, he should remember that the 
chance of his making money out of his patent is usually cor- 
respondingly greater, since he then has one or more com- 
petitors so anxious to get a valid patent on the invention 
that they might well be induced to buy him out, rather than 
have to continue the expense and uncertainty of the inter- 
ference proceeding. And this often happens, usually to the 
financial advantage of the inventor. 

DIVISION 

The requirement of “division” may be made by the ex- 

aminer in the Patent Office at any time during the pendency 
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of the patent application; but it is usually made with the 
first office action. It indicates that, in the belief of the 
examiner, the patent application covers two or more inde- 
pendent inventions, differing so much from each other as to 
be examinable in different divisions, or classifiable in differ- 
ent classes or sub-classes. Therefore, since each patent may 
cover but one independent invention, only claims to that one 
can be retained. 

The subject of division is quite technical, and there is 
considerable law regarding it. So, instead of meekly agree- 
ing with the examiner, and cancelling the alleged divisible 
claims, the attorney should know the law well enough to 
judge if the division requirement is proper, and if in any 
doubt—and there is proper doubt in many such require- 
ments—-he should in his next amendment champion the 
cause of his client by arguing the impropriety of such ac- 
tion, and asking for reconsideration, and an opinion by 
the Classification Examiner. 

Often a sound argument, strenuously put, showing why it 
is believed all the claims in the application are directed to 
cover but a single invention which belongs to but one class 
and is properly examinable in but one division, will suffice 
to have the requirement withdrawn. Where the attorney can 
accomplish this, he saves his client the loss of valuable 
rights through the cancellation of certain claims, or the ex- 
pense of filing an additional or divisional case or cases. 
Questions and Answers. 

Question No. 1—What is a “basic patent?” Does this. 
differ from an ordinary mechanical patent ?—A. C. Caughlin., 
Erie: Pa. 

Answer No. 1—A basic patent is properly one which: 
dominates an entire series of patents. For instance, the 
Selden patent which was later declared invalid, might be 
called a basic patent on the ground that it covered every 
present-day automobile in claiming merely the combination 
of a road vehicle driven by a gasoline engine. All other 
automobile patents are necessarily subservient to it because of 
requiring its use to make possible their use. The term “basic 
patent,” however, is often used improperly to mean a very 
broad patent and there are actually but very few true basic 
patents. An ordinary mechanical patent is the kind that the- 
vast majority of patents are and may be directed to claim. 
very board and necessary combinations of elements not quite: 
basic but still of possible great value in an art. 

: * ok x 

Question No. 2—Is obtaining a patent a matter of months. 
or years?—A. O. F., Chicago, III. 

Answer No. 2—It is difficult to get a patent in much less. 
than a year or two, since the various divisions of the Patent 
Office are from five to ten months behind in their work and 
each case must come up in its turn for examination. Usually 
at least two amendments are necessary, each requiring such 
an examination with its delay. Thus the average time of 
getting through a simple patent at present is around two: 
years, although the inventor is protected as to priority since 
his case is filed, and need not wait for the issue of the 
patent to exploit it. However, if the prospective patent right 
is being infringed, it is sometimes possible to have the appli- 
cation made “special” and get it set ahead of its turn for- 
examination, in which case it would be possible to get the: 
patent out in a few months or certainly less time than a year.. 

x * x 

Question No. 3—Must the application for patent be ac- 
companied by a model of the device exactly as it will appear- 
in the manufactured state, or will a fairly accurate working: 
model suffice?—Fred M. Brown, Detroit, Mich. 

Answer No. 3—No model whatever need accompany the 
application, the use of models generally having been done: 
away with years ago. Only in exceptional cases may the: 
examiner call for a model as when the application is not 
clear as to its workability. The writer has filed over 1,000° 
patent applications and only in one or two stray instances 
was a model submitted, and then they were only volunteered. 

x = * 

Question No. +~Is it possible to patent a mechanical de~ 
vice merely from a complete set of drawings?—James J.. 
Thompson, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Answer No. 4—A complete set of drawings is amply suffi- 
cient from which to patent a mechanical device; in fact, 
rough sketches showing the general idea and accompanied 
by a description in the inventor's own words is all that is 
usually obtainable. 

* * x 

Question No. 5—Is the “infringement search” a part of 
the routine of the Patent Office, or is this the responsibility 
of the person applying for a patent?—L. M. P., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Answer No. 5—The Patent Office makes no infringement 
search but only patentability searches. The former are di- 
rected to determining whether the claims are infringed and 
the latter whether the patents as publications prove the sub- 
ject matter of the invention to be old and therefore un- 
patentable to the applicant. Hence an infringement search 
is always the responsibility of the person applying for a 
patent and should be made before active steps to market it 
are taken in order to be safe against possible litigation. 
Much of the needless and expensive patent suits now pend- 
ing would have been eliminated if this precautionary step 
had first been taken. 

es 2 


Question No. 6—Does the statement “Patent Applied For” 
on a manufactured article afford some measure of protec- 
tion?—F. M. Frank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Answer No. 6—Yes, although the statutory marking has 
to do only with the issued patent. However, “Patent Ap- 
plied For” should always be put on articles made and sold 
under a pending application for its restraining effect on com- 
petition as wel! as for the advertising prestige which it gives 
the article. 

* Ok ok 

Question No. 7—Can you give me a general idea of the 
fee which might be charged by a patent attorney, or does 
this depend entirely upon circumstances? Are there other 
fees involved ?—J. T. Miller, Scranton, Pa. 

Answer No. 7—The writer’s comparatively modest sched- 
ule of fees involves the inventor only in a cost of $150 for 
filing a patent application on a comparatively simple inven- 
tion involving but one sheet of drawing and this fee includ- 
ing the cost of the drawing as well as the Government filing 
fee of $25. There would be no further expense for upwards 
of a year when an amendment would have to be prepared 
in answer to the first action and this amendment would cost 
$25. “A second amendment of $25 and in some cases possibly 
a third or fourth would also come along six or eight months 
apart, depending upon the case and then the applicant, at 
last, would have to pay the final Government fee of $25 to 
have his patent issue to him. 












































1,841,827. DISPLAY RACK DRAWER (Figure A).— 
In combination with a vertically arranged standard, of a base 
thereof having a top member and a base member spaced 
apart, a stop connecting said members, an annular com- 
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IN THESE STUDIOS... 


The advertiser finds a personalized and 
uncommon conception of Displays 
which must justify their existence by 
selling merchandise. 

HERE.... 
Window set-ups, Traveling Displays, 
Exposition Booths, Screens and many 
other things take form with... . 

AN IDEA.... 


which is generally so well planned that 
it can be crystallized in... . 


THE WORKSHOP.... 


where hammers beat out a sales tune 
and brushes paint a buyers desire in 
pleasing colors. In this most complete 
way we are able to produce.... 


CREATIONS .... 


which have gone far to sell merchan- 
dise for such reputable houses as United 
States Rubber Co., New York Tele- 
phone Co., Hercules Powder Co., Van 
Raalte Co., Thomas Bread Co., Vac- 
uum Oil Co., General Electric Co. ... . 
We are now located in our New, Larger 
and better quarters. 


GA. SMITH STUDIOS INC. 


535 Canal St. NEW YORK CITY 














ACADIA BRAND FELT 
UNEXCELLED FOR EVERY DISPLAY USE 


. . . Background Coverings, Floor Coverings, En- 
semble Panels, Poster Panels, Cutout Letters and 
Applique Effects. 

Over 80 colors carried in stock—edges do not fray— 
can be furnished in cut lengths. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 
MAIN OFFICE AND EASTERN OFFICE 
MILL AND WAREHOUSE 
42-44 East 20th St. 


New York 


4131 Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 


Stocks carried at: 713 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
1329 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
1110 Post St., Seattle, Wash. 


Branches: Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Denver 











George Washington and Betsy Ross Display 


Especially suitable for Flag Day, June 14. 
Write for details and price. 


GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS 
145 West 24th Street. 


New York, N. Y. 











vania 6-9494. 


SIEGEL Mannequins 


Now you can get the superb Siégel Mannequins in 
America at no higher cost than ordinary displays. 
Write for descriptive literature or telephone Pennsyl- 


Siégel Mannequins, Inc., 501 7th Ave., New York 
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partment member having an outer periphery of shape and 
circumference substantially identical with the outer periphery 
of the base, and pivotally mounted, at one side, on said base 
to swing into and out of alignment with said base, a stop 
carried by said compartment member and engageable with 
said top member said stops forming means to maintain the 
base and top members in spaced aligned relationship and to 
limit the swinging movement of the compartment member, in 
one direction. 


86,030. DISPLAY SHELF (Figure B).—The ornamental 
design for a display shelf as shown. 


1,841,844. APPARATUS FOR SCENIC EFFECT (Fig- 
ure C)—An apparatus as characterized comprising a sta- 
tionary object, and a pair of converging curtains, one of said 
curtains having a portion thereof toward the object movable 
rearwardly with respect to the object, the convergence of the 
curtains and the said movement of one of the curtains cre- 
ating a perspective effect with respect to the object. 


1,842,422, ADVERTISING AND DISPLAYING MA- 
CHINE (Figure D)—In a machine of the character de- 
scribed, a casing having an opening in a wall thereof, a 
traveling conveyor supported to extend adjacent said open- 
ing, members projecting from said conveyor, display panels 
having open sockets to detachably receive said members on 
said conveyor, resilient means for detachably holding said 
sockets on said panels engaged with said members, and 
means for imparting a travelling movement to said conveyor. 


1,841,753. DISPLAY RACK (Figure E).—A display rack 
including a body portion having inwardly foldable sides, 
upper and lower shoulders extending forwardly from said 
sides, a front panel insertible against the sides beneath the 
upper shoulders and back of the lower shoulders, top and 
bottom strips extending from the front panel between and 
in engagement with the upper and lower shoulders, and co- 
operating means upon the top strip and the body portion 
for holding said body portion and the panel assembled. 


1,839,287. DISPLAY DEVICE (Figure F).—A unitary, 
portable, self-supporting display device formed for standing 
upon a showcase, counter.or the like, comprising a substan- 
tially horizontal table-forming panel; an upright panel ex- 
tending upward from a point adjacent the rear edge of said 
table panel, both panels being formed of light-pervious mate- 
rial; a light source disposed at the intersection of the planes 
of said panels and exposed to the adjacent edges of the latter 
for transmission of light rays through the panels; a casing 
enclosing the light source and said panel edges and support- 
ing the upright panel and the rear edge of the horizontal 
panel, the latter serving as a support for articles; a design 
upon a face of the table panel; and an advertising design 
upon a face of the upright panel, the panels being formed 
with light-diffusing surface areas defining said designs and 
permitting escape of rays transmitted through the panels 
from said source. 





“LORRAINE SEERSUCKER” WINDOW 
DISPLAY CONTEST 

In order to stimulate originality in window displays, the 
manufacturers of genuine Lorraine Seersucker suits are 
awarding cash prizes for the best windows of Lorraine Seer- 
sucker suits arranged and submitted during the 1932 sum- 
mer season. A display card will be furnished as well as a 
reasonable quantity of additional cards for display purposes. 
Swatches of the variety of patterns available in genuine 
Lorraine Seersucker suits, as well as yardage of material 
can be secured for decorative effects; this material will be 
sent on a memorandum basis, subject to return when the 
display has served its purpose. All photographs of dis- 
plays must be marked very plainly with the displayman’s 
name and store address, and should be sent to Haspel 
Brothers, Inc., St. Bernard Avenue, near Broad Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

The prize awards are as follows: First prize, $100; sec- 
ond prize, $50; third prize, $25; ten additional prizes of $10 
each. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
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All photographs of windows entered in the contest must be 
submitted not later than August 31, 1932. Windows are to 
be judged purely on the basis of effectiveness of display, irre- 
spective of size of store or location. A committee of promi- 
nent retail promotion men have agreed to serve as judges. 





SOUTHERN DISPLAYMEN’S CONVENTION 
POSTPONED 

“The officers and directors of Southern Display Men’s 
Association, after careful consideration, have regretfully 
deemed it necessary in the mutual interest of the association, 
the members and the exhibitors to defer the third annual 
convention of the Southern Display Men’s Association, which 
was scheduled to be held in Louisville, Ky., on May 8, 9, 
10 and 11 of this year to the year of 1933, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 

“It is with regret that this action was deemed necessary, 
but in doing so we believe it beneficial to the mutual interest 
of all concerned.” 

(Signed) Carl O. Crites, President, 
W. R. Hibbitt, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Elmer C. Beason, Chairman of Publicity. 





THE GERMAN SHOW WINDOW 


(Continued from page 14) 


Furthermore, one should not be unmindful of the results the 
merchandising establishments can achieve; such mindfulness 
is going to influence a great development and progress in 
the displaymen’s opportunities for greater effectiveness. 

It has been proved in Germany that the general public 
are much more interested and attracted to the show window 
decorated for a contest than the same merchandise arranged 
for an ordinary display. Perhaps the same conditions de- 
manding greater public interest in the American spring or 
fall opening displays, exerts the same psychology in Ger- 
mans for the prize display; the fact remains that German 
shoppers are much more easily attracted by the various 
decorative creations, and seem to enjoy participating in the 
criticism of the practical and artistic value of the displays. 
Prize windows have won over many spectators for show 
windows who otherwise would have otherwise hardly given 
them a passing glance. 

I don’t want to limit or confine this discussion as to what 
is the right or wrong way to decorate a competing display, 
but I do want to say that complete success of any arrange- 
ment is certain when a single, sound idea is developed and 
then followed through. To the experienced decorator an 
idea or theme can be found that will yield to his decoration 
and artistic skill in the production of a selling display for 
the particular merchandise being promoted. It must always 
be remembered that the finished display must be comprehen- 
sive at a glance, making it unnecessary for the customer 
to struggle with the idea of the presentation. The ease 
whereby the thought is conveyed often results in the pro- 
ductive success of the display. 

During the past year, Afga-Travis, undoubtedly one of 
the largest existing silk corporations, advertised their show 
window contest thoughout all Germany. I, as the writer of 
this article and winner of first prize in that contest, humbly 
present my display; also my second idea which, had condi- 
tions of the contest permitted, would have been awarded a 
prize also. Both displays were admired very much, and 
their simplicity stressed. This fact takes me back to the 
start of this article where I spoke of the simplicity of the 
display and the ease whereby the customer could grasp the 
conception of the merchandise arrangement. 

Displays must have selling punch if they are to be suc- 
cessful; displays must have individuality if they are to pro- 
duce the necessary effect on the customer which will result 
in the purchase of goods. But, of course, the artistic op- 
portunities must not be overlooked. At the time when Amer- 
ican displaymen are assembling information and facts on 
display methods, it will be well to remember that the suc- 
cess of any display depends on a definite contact between 
customer and merchandise. 
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ADVERTISING MEN AND STUDENTS MAKE 
TOUR OF EINSON-FREEMAN PLANT 

A group of more than 150 members of the Association of 
Advertising Men, students of the New York University and 
advertising executives made a complete tour of the Einson- 
Freeman Co., Inc., lithographic plant, Starr and Borden 
Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y. The picture reproduced 
here shows the group as they posed for a photograph in the 
technical “window display” laboratory of the Einson-Free- 
man plant—more properly called “Display Street.’ It is in 
the windows of the various stores that Einson-Freeman art 
department and technical staff experiment with displays be- 
fore they are put in production, and suggest installations 
when the display has been completed. 





After a buffet supper, Morris M. Einson, president of the 
Einson-Freeman Company, introduced Carl L. Bixby, who 
delivered an instructive address on the place of displays in 
the advertising scheme. Mr. Bixby stressed the flexibility 
of “advertising at the point of sale.” Its unusual concentra- 
tion and economy, quoting figures comparing the cost of 
display advertising with other forms of advertising. 





A NEW METHOD FOR DISPLAYING PRICES 

A unique interchangeable price display which can be used 
in window or interior displays is the latest contribution to 
the display field by the General Display Works, New York 
City. The numerals are used wherever price tickets have 
been used before. Any combination is easily made by in- 
serting the numerals in the slot of a solid base and can be 
changed very easily and as often as desired. These numer- 
als are stamped from heavy gage brass and finished in 
chromium, frosted and oxidized. The numerals come as- 
sorted in a compartment box. One hundred figures and 
twenty bases are included in the standard assortment and 
additional numerals and bases may be purchased separately. 





The Development of ‘‘Continental”’ 
Displays in America 

(Continued from page 20) 

display. Only by improving and correcting our mistakes 
can we hope to develop this new method. Many displaymen 
will become discouraged. It’s going to be a fight well worth 
the metal and efforts of the best, before we will truthfully 
be able to point a finger of pride to America’s continental 
display presentations. And we want to be proud of our ac- 
complishments. We want American displays to be repre- 
sentative of America, not to be copies of European dis- 
plays, even though the original attempts developed neces- 
sarily from inspirations obtained abroad. 

Modern continental display is abstract in all of its forms. 
Its methods of design conception cannot be covered by 
laws, yet its technicalities of construction definitely follow 
good design principles, principles having their foundation 
in order of line, form, angular arrangement, color and con- 
ception of the problem. Modern continental display has no 
definite form ‘of approach. The fundamentals governing the 
display’s «conception result from a keen knowledge and un- 


derstanding of concentrated merchandise presentation, for, 


when all is said and done, continental display presentation 
is the concentration of goods. Continental displays have no 
reason for being other than from the development of a mer- 
chandising motif. No one man has a better conception of 
continental principles than another. 
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DISPLAY COLOR PROBLEMS 








BANISHED FOREVER! 


The Taylor System of Color Harmony easily, 
quickly and correctly solves your color problems, 
usually the determining factor in display success 
or failure. Here’s what it does: 





1 It is a visible method of creating color combina- 
* tions. It automatically solves a problem that has 
baffled scientists for thousands of years. 


There are no books to read—the simple color key- 
* board and masks do the job accurately. 


The system is named after its discoverer, Henry 
* Fitch Taylor, formerly president of the American 
Painters and Sculptors Association. 


4 It shows two to seven pure different colors har- 

* moniously combined. With the addition of neutral 
colors and blends, it will show as many as twelve 
colors in a harmonious combination. 


5 It is the only existing system which expresses 


* and confirms scientifically determined color law 
in a practical way for commercial and art purposes. 


@ =‘ THE TAYLOR SYSTEM OF COLOR HAR 
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A SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR CREATING COLOR COMBINATIONS 





Chart of the Taylor Color Harmony System is 22x15 
inches and shows 96 different colors. It is accom- 
panied by two black cardboard masks. 
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By simply laying the masks on the color bands of the 
chart, harmonies appear through the openings. Dis- 
cords of color cannot appear through the mask 
openings. 


Now Offered at a Price 
YOU CAN AFFORD 


Only $§.00 Postpaid 


Order Your Copy Today 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND _ SPECIALTIES 


Adv. Travel Message Signs 


Reliance Specialties Mfg. Co., Inc., 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


AIR BRUSHES 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, III. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 


Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 
ie Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BILLOW-PAK 
Kimberly Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. ~ ‘ 


National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

— Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


CARVED GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 
COUNTER DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CORRUGATED CREPE PAPER 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill 
CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
CUT-OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Whiting-Patterson Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 


Reynolds Printasign Corp., 114 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

——— Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 

exas. 


Display Fixtures—Wrought Iron 
eo Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


N. 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Til. 
Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Mendelsohn Fabrics Co., 1658 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St, 
New York City. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 89 W. Third 
St., New York City. 


FELT FOR DISPLAY 


Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Ave., Chicago; 
42 E. Twentieth St., New York City. 


FIXTURES-MOULDED 
er Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


FLOOD LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 


City. 
FORMICA 


The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GARMENT RACKS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
p 4 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
nN. Y; 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
— L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


Nonpareil Co., 448 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd4., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 

Chicago, IIl. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, II. 

United Display Service, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, I1l. 
Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 


New York City. 
General Display Works, 145 W. 24th St., New 
York City. 
NORTH RIDGE PINES 


North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


PAPIER MACHE Decorations 


Armstrong Scenic Studios, 327 W. Forty-third 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
POSTERS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


PLYWOOD 
Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs., Skinner Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
PRICE TICKETS 


Display Price Corp., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


er Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
hio. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 

York City. 

REFLECTORS—WINDOW 

Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 

York City. 

SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Schools—Window Decorating 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
We Y. 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
= L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


Show Card Printing Outfits 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
~~ L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Call- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Show Case and Counter Reflectors 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—GLASS 
Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SLEEVE FORMS 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., 217 W. 
125th St., New York City. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave. New 
York City. 
STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
TURN TABLES 


General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 


VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 
VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Art Jewelry Case Corp., 29 W. i5th St., New 
York City. 
WALL BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, - Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 


Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


Window Display Installations 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 








L. J. DWIGGINS TO ORGANIZE 
PRODUCTION DEPT. 


Leonard J. Dwiggins, formerly with J. Duncan Williams, 


unit, and despite the curtailed budgets that prevailed among 
national advertisers, ended the year with a very enviable 


record. 





Display Counsel, is now associated with Neighborhood 
Stores Display Service, Inc., Chicago, and will organize a 
display production department for this company. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Dwiggins will be an efficient staff of trained 
men who understand every angle of display advertising. 
Several examples of his work have appeared in this and 
other publications. 

As a designer and producer of window display adver- 
tising, Mr. Dwiggins has demonstrated his knowledge of his 


C. J. BYRNE TO OPEN ST. PAUL 
OFFICE FOR W. P. YORK, INC. 

The frontier of “paint process” is being advanced. W. P. 
York, Inc., of Aurora, IIl., one of the country’s largest pro- 
ducers of commercial painted reproductive work, has just 
opened offices and a plant in St. Paul, Foot-Schulze Build- 
ing. C. J. Byrne is to be associated with the W. P. York 
organization in St. Paul as their northwestern representa- 
tive. Mr. Byrne, until very recently, was associated with 











sales promotional medium in a remarkable manner. Join- 
ing with J. D. Williams in 1931 he organized a production 


the Buckbee-Mears Company, St. Paul, in charge of their 
byhograph division. 
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WANTED— 
DISPLAY MANAGER 


For modern Southern, Men’s and 
Boy’s store must be experienced, 
capable making artistic trims for 
large front and interior; must also 
be good card writer and know some- 
thing about advertising; state expe- 
rience, when available, married or 
single, age, salary desired and refer- 
ence. Address DISPLAYMAN, P. O. 
Box 1608, Houston, Tex. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 60c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 





SALESMEN—Increase your income 
with our novelties, accessories and 
new spring line of Display Fixtures 
sold at lowest factory prices. 
Adress Box A. D., 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











POSITION WANTED 

Advertising, display and card writer 
with ten years’ progressive department 
store- experience desires new connection 
with high-class department or exclusive 
women’s wear store in Southern or West- 
ern States. Reliable reference. Box M.L. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 








Make This Your 
WANT AD MEDIUM 
$1.50 per Single Column Inch 
Cash with Order 
Forms for May Issue Close 
Wednesday, May 11 

















RIS PLAY 
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HALCO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 

The building and plant of the recently adjudicated bank- 
rupt, Haynes & Kinder, Inc., has been purchased by Halco 
Industries, Inc., Advertising Displays, 2635 North Kildare 
Avenue, Chicago. New equipment has been installed in the 
plant and the new organization, while it will be their policy 
to manufacture a number of products for the national ad- 
vertising display field, most of their material will be along 
special lines. 

The personnel of the new company is as follows: Mr. 
Chapman Hall, president; N. Cohn, vice president; J. J. 
Pieri, production; Charles W. Belden, designing and art 
work. Both Mr. Hall and Mr. Cohn were associated with 
Haynes & Kinder. Mr. Pieri was formerly with the Photo- 
plating Company and the Artographic Corporation. Mr. 
Belden was formerly with Mueller Bros., Chicago, and the 
Specialty Display Case Co., Kendallville, Ind. 





“FATHER’S DAY” WINDOW DISPLAY 
CONTEST WINNERS 

The Associated Men’s Neckwear Industries have just an- 
nounced the 1931 “Father’s Day” window display contest 
winners, and a letter of notification, also a certificate of 
award, has been sent the successful contestants. The Asso- 
ciated Men’s Neckwear Industries regrets its seeming neg- 
lect of announcing the termination of the 1931 contest, but 
conditions, inadvertently prevented. It is hoped that the prize 
winners will appreciate this condition and will have patience. 
DISPLAY WORLD feels that the trying condition expe- 
rienced by so many organizations during 1931 was respon- 
sible for this neglect; this condition will not be experienced 
in future contests because arrangements will be made to pre- 
vent its reoccurrence. 

The winners of the “big money” are as follows: First 
prize, $250—Virgil Andrews, display manager, Desmond's, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; second prize, $150—Carl W. Ahlroth, 
display manager, The May Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
third prize, $100—Jack Eisenberg, display manager, The 
Harris Company, San Bernardino, Calif. 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. 


required by Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The oer World, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for April 1, 1931 


State of Ohio, County of Hamilton. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Nathan Silverblatt, who, having duly been 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Display World and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: Publisher, The Display Publishing 
Company, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; editor, Jack T. Chord, 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; managing editor, Jack T Chord, 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio; business manager, Nathan Silver: 
blatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2) That the owners of The Display Publishing Co.. 1209 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. C. Menefee, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Nathan Silverblatt, 1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. Ohio; Maude 
Menefee, 3521 Raymar Blvd., Cincinnati, Ohio; Stella Silverblatt, 729 
S. Crescent Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
owners owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none so state.) 
There are no bondholders, mortgagees or scurity holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security. holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Bus. Mgr. 
(SEAL) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 


of March, 1932. 
ELIZABETH WILSON, 
Notary Public, Hamilton, Co., O 
(My commission expires Dec. 1, 1934) 
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H r LP your Windows 





The Cutawl will make your windows—your entire store—the talk of the town. Compe- 
tition is keener and more pulling power must be put into displays if they are to sell. They 
must be original, fresh, full of life and action to command attention and bring customers 
inside you door . . . . With the Cutawl you can create window displays that have 
the greatest drawing power. Unusual backgrounds, lifelike 
figures, appropriate settings can be made quickly, easily and 
at low cost. Any idea you have, any atmosphere you want, 
can be achieved with this machine. Anyone can run it—experi- 
ence is not necessary. 


TRY THE Gulawl 


TEN DAYS FREE! 




















4 Model K8 Cutawl, equipped with adjustable 


q Revel Cutter attacksnent ads Gaiik end die Let us send you a Cutawl on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL absolutely 
4 tinction to display work. The Cutawl cuts without obligation. Use it to make any displays you want. See how 
i any design in any material or composition it simplifies your problems—how it reduces display costs and how it 


from thin paper to sheet metal. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Do you want a Cutawl with the lowest pos- 
sible cash outlay? Then use our easy pay- INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 4-32 
ment plan. We will send you a Cutawl on a 13 S. Throop St., Chicago, III. 

small down payment. Then the savings the Please send full description of the Cutawl, prices and terms. Also, 


Cutawl will make will pay the small monthly how we may secure a machine on Ten Days’ Free Trial WITH- 
installments as they come due. Mail the OUT COST te us. 


coupon for full details. 


INTERNATIONAL fPoaascn 
REGISTER CO. Ms cis nc le ee a idles 


13 S. Throop Street Chicago, UW. You may also send us full information on the Bevel Cutter. 


changes window shoppers into buyers. A TRIAL DOES NOT COST 
YOU A CENT. Mail this coupon now for details. 
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FABRICS 


For Window Display Backgrounds 
The Sales Power Behind Your Merchandise 


Are You Helping or Hindering Its Sale? 








Adler- Adler- 
Jones Jones 
for for 
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Everywhere you turn, every live Store and Shop that is fighting for Business—Chin up— 
is using Fabrics—Fabrics and Still More Fabrics to bring out everything their Merchandise 
has and More. The call for this type Background is Universal. “They are inexpensive. 


You Can Build Your Own 
We Show You How 


Every Mill Source has been combed. into an actual background in a com- 
Every suitable Fabric has been as- plete series of drawings. Every 
sembled for your convenience into effort has been made to make Your 
a helpful reference card. Windows exert a greater Sales 
Every Fabric listed is shown worked Power. 


A Copy of Both the Fabric Folder and Drawings are Yours Free 
Write for T hem Today! 
Illustrations of Mouldings and Pilasters are Also Shown 


The Adler-Jones Co. 


649 So. Wells St. 


CHICAGO 





























